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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their A1SS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 


/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 








| THE EVOLUTION OF . . 
MODERN BATTING. 











HE changes in the methods which the batsman of the day 
adopts are naturally the outcome of the changes in the 
bowler’s tactics, and may practically be dated back to the 

time when W. G. Grace, being captain of a county which was 

strong in batting and fielding, but weak in bowling, took counsel 
with R. F. Miles, the left-handed slow bowler from Marlborough 
and Oxford, and devised the great ‘“ off-theory.” Backed by 
eight splendid catchers on the off-side, and with no limitation 
placed by his captain on the number of wides—a straight ball 

was a heinous offence against the system—the bowler reaped a 

rich harvest, until batsmen discovered that they were being 

‘“‘had,” and the system, not being patented by the manufacturers, 

became universal, and as popular with fast bowlers as with their 

slower-paced allies; the multiplication of slips was the result, 
this development being largely due to George Lohmann, the 
prince of slips. As guile has to be met by guile, the batsman 
had to devise a system of counter-attack as well as of defence, to 
which the excellence of modern cutting and off-driving may be 
attributed, this being the aggressive part of the system, the 
defensive being simple, viz., the ignoring of many balls which 
are dangerous to hit at from their length or flight, and, alas! the 
ignoring of many which ought to be flogged to the boundary. 

To Nottingham is credited the invention of this last method, the 

evolution of the whole principle reading more like an account of 

Vauban’s system of fortification and of his scientific demolition 

of his own theories, than like the history of a pastime. Batsmen, 

however, were not satisfied—at least some were not satisfied— 
with having presented to them for their edification a series of 
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balls which to hit was dangerous, to ignore dull; hence the 
“pull” and the “ hook” came into being. Not that these were 
new inventions, as E. M. Grace had already made them his own, 
though “ W. G.” is credited with saying that he, personally, had 
never taken to the stroke till he was forty years old—a broad hint 
to the beginner. These strokes, however, were regarded as so 
totally opposed to sound cricket that though they were smilingly 
tolerated in “ E. M.,” as a mark of personal eccentricity, all 
coaches and cricket instructors not only banned them as dangerous, 
but would not allow their pupils to try them. To havea reputation 
for pulling was usually fatal to a boy’s prospect of getting into a 
public school side, and at the Universities the stroke was equally 
unknown until W. W. Read, among others, opened the eyes of 
cricketers to the fact that ‘hooking’ and ‘“ pulling” were not 
only possible, but profitable. Nowadays, consequently, these 
strokes are part of every good batsman’s equipment, as on perfect 
wickets they can be safely tried. An alteration in the law of 
leg-before-wicket may lead to their abolition, but as. the game is 
now played it is no more dangerous to pull than to cut; many 
runs are got by the stroke, enough to balance the number of 
wickets which fall owing to failure of execution; while the 
off-side being denuded of at least one fieldsman, the striker 
has additional freedom in that direction. As a matter of 
fact, there is no stroke, be it cut, drive, pull, or glance, 
which is not attended with risk, so that the larger the 
cricketer’s repertoire the larger are his chances of success, and 
the greater the charm of the game to himself and to the 
onlooker—no small matter when gate-money is so important. 

The unhappy part of the prospects of the game generally is 
the partial extinction of forward driving, of those free strokes 
just past the bowler to the deep fields. Five-and-twenty years 
ago all batsmen possessed them and practised them, while there 
was plenty of good cutting as well; but in these days the men 
who “go for the pavilion,” after the manner of Trott, Ford, 
Palairet, and Jessop, are comparatively scarce, considering the 
numbers of good batsmen that are to be found. In the Univer- 
sity match the lack of this stroke was especially noticeable, the 
out-fielders having quite a little holiday; but it is only fair to 
argue, on the other side, that bowlers are largely responsible for 
this state of things, for as long as the theory holds good that the 
best way to get wickets is to bump the ball down fast and short 
on the off-side, with a view to catches in the slips, so long will 
the square strokes oust the pure and genuine forward strokes 
and drives with which such men as Yardley and Thornton used 
to delizht us. One thing is certain, that modern scoring on the 
beautiful modern wickets is unreasonably and unnecessarily slow, 
owing to the reluctance of batsmen to utilise the “drive” proper. 
Half-volley after half-volley is either beautifully blocked or 
solemnly and slowly driven to a vigiant fieldsman. With less 
timidity of this kind not only would scoring be far faster, but 
there would also be a diminution of drawn matches; for he who 
scores quickly, though taking only reasonable risks, scores 
valuable minutes as well as runs for his side. 





T is a happy coincidence that the Prince of Wales is at this 
moment the guest of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. James at West 
Dean Park, the country home and garden which is 

described and illustrated in this issue of Country Lire. By 

a study of the article, which begins on page 112, our readers will 

be able to realise the environment of the Prince when he is not 

at Goodwood. For ourselves, we are disposed to think that the 
arboretum, the waterfalls, and the water garden might have 
kept us away from Goodwood altogether. The place is of sur- 
passing beauty, and it has more than considerable historic interest. 





Only very exceptional circumstances could compel us to 
include early in these notes an allusion to an athletic meeting, 
but the circumstances of last Saturday’s contest at the 
Queen’s Club Ground were entirely exceptional. The next thing 
to be said is that we hope such contests may become annual and 
customary; from which it may be inferred that the whole affair 
was an absolute and flawless success from start to finish. It was 
not the first time that English undergraduates of one or other of 
the two great Universities had encountered English-speaking 
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undergraduates from the United States in keen but friendly 
rivalry. But it was the first occasion on which Oxford and 
Cambridge had combined to struggle for the mastery with the 
two University colleges which represent Oxford and Cambridge 
as closely as those two great places can be represented outside 
that England in which they have grown up. And everything 
went exactly right—from our point of view, at any rate. The 
weather was perfect; the path was in the very best condition 
conceivable; there was never the sign of a dispute from beginning 
toend; there was, on the contrary, the utmost good feeling ; there 
was keen excitement from beginning to end;-and all the world 
and his wife were there. A gathering which includes the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, and the American 
Ambassador as spectators is an occasion to be remembered. 


Sc were the contests themselves. With the exception of 
the Hammer, in which it was well known that the Oxford 
champion, Greenshields, had not a chance against either of the 
Americans, every single event was fought out desperately. 
Hammer-throwing is not spectacular, but none the less the throw 
of Boal, of Harvard, was a great, even a Titanic, feat. So was 
the 23ft. long jump of that sound, all-round athlete, Vassall, of 
Oriel. If any ignorant person thinks 23ft. a small distance to 
jump, let him measure it out on the Jawn and repent. So was 
the 6ft. of Rice, of Harvard, which has never been touched on 
any occasion when English and American Universities have met. 





But the running races were productive of the keenest 
excitement. They are always pretty to look at, and they 
became the more potent a cause of feverish anxiety among the 
spectators in that expectations were upset. The Hundred was 
a tremendous race, in which Quinlan, the Harvard man, only 
beat Thomas, the Welshman, of Jesus, Oxford, by ft. 
Thomas had been expected to win. Those 12in. were a 
deep disappointment. The Mile fell easily to Hunter, of 
Trinity, Cambridge, but Fremantle, of Hertford, who made the 
pace for him, deserved an equal share of credit. The Hurdles 
also we expected to win, but Flying Fox, as they called him, of 
Harvard, lowered the colours of Paget-Tomlinson, of Trinity 
Hall. But dogged persistence pulled England out of the mire. 
Graham, of Jesus, Cambridge, with his great raking stride and 
cool judgment, won the Half with ease, and Struben, of 
University College, finished well in front of either of the 
Americans. Davison, of Sidney, won the Quarter after a fierce 
race. So at the end all depended upon the Three Miles. How 
Workman, of Pembroke, Cambridge, won that memorable race ; 
how Palmer, of Yale, hung upon his heels so that one feared the 
leading man must be spiked ; how Workman, in the last lap, shot 
away like an arrow from the bow; these are things that none 
but a Pindar can describe. It was a glorious victory, and, keen 
sportsmen as the Americans were, we will not affect to regret 
the result. On the contrary, it is matter for honest pride. 


This is really very sad news as to the prospects of an ice- 
famine in a summer of terrific heat. Norway, it seems, is being 
visited by a plague of sunshine, and means either to consume her 
own ice or to make us pay through the nose for it; and the 
prospects of liquid butter and of tainted fish are far from 
pleasant. The circumstance lends additional interest to the 
advice as to the making of ice wells which was given recently 
in our columns. One curious statement has appeared in connec- 
tion with the trouble. It is said that artificial ice does not keep 
for more than half as long as natural ice. That is the kind of 
statement for which we fail to see any rational or scientific 
basis, and it would take a good deal to make us believe it. 


According to all the forecasts there are to be more thunder- 
storms, and, for once in a way, it will not be surprising if the 
weather prophets turn out to be right. Simultaneously comes 
news from Berlin which shows that a new terior has been added 
to lifes There was no thunderstorm at the German capital 
when an innocent lady telephonist—Phcebus, what a phrase !— 
got into telephonic communication with Hamburg. But there 
was a fine storm at Hamburg, and the poor lady, without a 
moment’s warning, fell to the ground with a dull crash, and had 
a “severe nervous attack,” which we take to be journalese for 
hysterics. ‘It is presumed that the effects of a lightning flash 
at Hamburg must have been transmitted over the telephone 
wires to Berlin.’’ In other words, the wires were struck, and 
the lady telephonist had to eat lightning. The case is not 
entirely without precedent, for a similar incident on a minor 
scale occurred at Bisley a year or two ago. Moral—avoid 
telephones in thunderous weather. Also it is to be hoped that 
when the lady recovers she may remember what the taste of 
lightning was like; for we like to know everything, but in this 
Case we are quite content to take knowledge second hand. 


The bazaar and féte lately held at Greenwich, which Lord 
Cranborne opened, in the absence of his brother, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, was in aid of an interesting and good object—the Green- 
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wich branch of the Sermen’s Friendly Society of St. Paul. It 
is a society that has done good work in giving a home to Jack 
ashore in many parts of England; but the Greenwich branch is 
only a few months old, yet has already proved its need by the 
fact that 120 sailors have so quickly taken advantage of it. 
Religious instruction, healthy recreation, and social intercourse 
for the sailors are the objects aimed at, and the Brethren of the 
Order (it is permissible to describe them so, for the home is 
called a priory, and the working members wear a monastic garb) 
tend the sailor in his sickness and death on shore or in port. 
Altogether a little-known but very laudable institution, formed to 
help, and to help wisely, the poor fellows who give Britannia 
her queenship over the waves. 

‘On the whole, we in England have no great fault to find with 
the year and its agricultural prospects, and the Kentish hops are 
quite unusually promising ; but from the North of the Kingdom 
the story is a different and a sad one. It appears that no single 
branch of agriculture is likely to show results up to the normal 
standard, and many will be very far below it. From the 
sportsman’s point of view, so far—and it is not very far—as it 
can be forecasted, matters are brighter. An excellent grouse 
year is the good promise. In England we are less lucky; the 
thunder-storms must have destroyed numbers of young partridges. 
But pheasants have done well, though we hear of epidemics in 
parts—probably due to the fault of the breeders who sin in the 
direction of over-crowding and use of the same ground again and 
again. Salmon in greater numbers than usual have appeared on 
the coasts, and we shall soon know whether they have ascended 
the rivers and are in the right taking mood.” So writes one 
correspondent. Another takes a more hopeful view of the 
partridges—but he writes of another district. 





Very revolting to the Anglo-Saxon taste is the story of the 

lion and bull fight that comes from Roubaix. The issue of that 
fight—the victory, at all points, of the bull—was really a foregone 
conclusion, although it seems to have created some surprise. In 
India the bull has often been matched against a more formidable 
foe, the tiger, and has constantly proved the conqueror. More- 
over, in Mexico bull and bear fights are not, or used not to be, 
uncommon spectacles, and there again it was nearly always the 
bull that won the victory. The feline animals, it is evident, are 
put at a great disadvantage by the conditions of the arena, 
which prevent the free exercise of that terrible activity which is 
one of the greatest factors in their success, and the felida, too, 
are by nature nocturnal in their habits. It is going contrary to 
their instincts to make them do their fighting in the broad 
daylight. 
‘‘Swan upping ” is an old custom, but not altogether an 
admirable one. It takes place on the Thames, usually on the 
ist of August, the original object being to mark, by nicking the 
beak, such cygnets as belonged to the Queen, the Vintners’ Com- 
pany, and the Dyers’ Company. - The cygnets were then pinioned 
by having the top joint of the wing cut off, the bone being turned 
out of the socket. This time-honoured cruelty had for object 
to prevent the swans flying from the river to private waters. 
Some years ago a successful prosecution for cruelty stopped 
this form of pinioning. Now the swans, old and young, are 
caught, and the wing feathers clipped off down to the bone, 
which equally prevents the swans flying. 





The result is that the birds cannot get off the river to still 
waters in gales and bad weather, and when the river is full of 
floating ice, as it was some winters ago, they are helpless, and 
get their legs broken. The ‘ upping” of the old swans is no 
doubt capital fun for the men in the boats, but the birds are 
exhausted and knocked about, and not themselves for days 
afterwards. Why should they not be allowed the use of their 
wings? The flight of swans is one of the finest sights in English 
bird-life, and they never leave their haunts. Witness Abbots- 
bury, where the herd of unpinioned swans remain throughout 
the year by the sea. 


In our * Correspondence” columns will be found a photograph 
of a bird which died from peculiar misadventure. Since the 
block was made and placed we have received the following note 
from our correspondent: ‘ Re photograph I had the pleasure of 
sending you last week of greenfinch with doubled-up wing. I 
have heard since from a naturalist, who writes as follows: ‘ The 
body is that of a young male green linnet, and there was some 
injury to the carpo-metacarpal joint of the right wing not 
amounting to actual fracture. Possibly the bird in attending to 
this with its beak had slipped its head between ‘the shafts of 
the pinion, and power having been lost in this part of the wing, 
it had in its frantic efforts to get disentangled become suffocated. 
The body was well nourished.’”’ Poor little greenfinch. There 
are no end of scientific names for his wing, and _ splendid 
explanations, which are probably guite right. But the greenfinch 
is dead. 
































It is unfortunate that just when the fruit is being sent into 
market in great quantities the weather should be so tropical that 
a deal of it must perforce go bad, and become not only unfit 
for human food, but really dangerous. And it is just in this 
very hot weather that the human interior is most susceptible to 
the effects of any taint of over-ripeness about the fruit. The 
combination of circumstances is most unfortunate. It presses 
hardest, of course, on the growers of the fruit, unless they have 
effected an out-and-out sale. The one bright thing about the 
wholesale condemnations of over-ripe produce that we have been 
reading of in the daily papers lately is that it shows that the 
authorities are taking a lively and proper interest in the public 
health. 


The capture of seventy bottle-nosed whales on the Shetland 
coast reminds us of the vigorous description of such a scene 
in Sir Walter Scott's “‘ Pirate.” He, too, dwells on the manorial 
right to a share in the capture, relying on which the purchaser 
of the estate on which the recent capture was made gave an 
enhanced price for it in 1855. The one-third right has never 
been exercised, because no whales have been driven ashore 
there until now; but in a case at Hoswick some years ago, 
when 331 whales were driven ashore, the claim was not upheld 
when tried in the Edinburgh Court of Session. We think this 
unfair. Ordinary sea-fishing does not depend in any way on 
the ‘“‘easement ” or usage of the shore. But these whales are 
caught by driving them on to a suitable bit of coast; and if an 
owner has such a piece of beach, he deserves some considera- 
tion for the use of it. 





Meantime the reason why the whales happen to come there 
at this time of the year is not generally known. They are small 
whales, about 2oft. long, and have their home in the North 
Atlantic. Like other whales, they migrate, going in summer up 
as far north as Spitzbergen. The Shetlands lie just in their 
line of migration, and they “ touch there,” like migrating birds. 
They generally travel in schools of from four to ten, but their 
great assemblages taken in the Shetlands are regular migrating 
flocks, the whales, like most other animals, being accustomed to 
migrate in company. ‘Their scarcity of late is easily accounted 
for. Regular whaling ships, which despised the bottle-nosed 
as long as the big right whales were plentiful, now make a 


business of catching them. Hence the lack of whales on the” 


Shetland shore. 

With the grouse season so near, the prices made by 
sporting dogs at the last sale at Aldridge’s have not been high. 
Anyone willing to spend from ten to twelve guineas had a 
choice of very fair animals, both in appearance and performance. 
What a pity that Ireland, where the best of all setters once 
were bred and trained, is practically derelict as a natural grouse 
preserve ! 


Not an unpleasant sight in the London streets during the 
present hot weather is the delight of the horses when allowed to 
drink their fill at the stone drinking troughs. These granite 
fountains for animal refreshment are always full of flowing 
water, so that no thirsty beast need wait or be disappointed, and 
no impurities remain in the water. Wherefore Sir Charles 
Cameron's suggestion in the House of Commons, made in the 
hottest week of the year, that these should be allowed to run dry, 
because they might spread infectious disease among metropolitan 
horses, strikes us as somewhat fussy and uncalled for. The 
troughs are practically running springs. Granite does not 
become tainted as wooden troughs might, and the suffering to 
hundreds of thousands of horses from thirst would be greater 
in amount than possible contagion to a very few. 





A correspondent writes, in reference to our note on night 
angling by visitors in houseboats who are not aware that this 
is illegal on the Thames: “ As the prohibited hours are from 
one hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise, and the sun is 
now above the horizon for sixteen hours, the total time legally 
available this week is eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
This ought to be enough for anyone. The bye-law was made to 
prevent illegal netting at night.” 


Sheep-stealing, that eminently national indusiry of the 
Scotch borders, has languished for some generations. Apparently 
it has revived in Derbyshire, near the home of the notorious 
sheep-killing dog Wullie, who made itself a name in the 
annals of canine crime. A man recently released from Derby 
Gaol for a similar offence was charged with having stolen fifty- 
nine sheep and lambs, belonging to different owners, from the 
moors on the borders of Derbyshire during March, April, May, 
and June. He was said to have driven them into the towns, and 
sold them to butchers and farmers. He was committed for trial. 
Readers of Ralph Boldrewood’s first novel will read the evidence 
with interest. 
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The solution of the Killarney Lake problem, if it be true 
that Mr. Gallagher has purchased the estate for £85,000, is 
altogether satisfactory. So long as the whole remains private 
property in the hands of a single wealthy man, we take it that 
it is safe from destruction. A State purchase was very well as 
a last resource, but the rates and taxes pinch already, and we 
want no more of them than are needful, especially with the Old- 
Age Pensions on the political horizon. 

The boldest of men, asa class, are the weather prophets. 
They decline to know when they are beaten, and prophesy 
bravely, in spite of sad experience in the past. They are now 
telling us, in the midst of this sweltering July, that the present 
month is to be but a circumstance, in respect of its temperature, 
compared with the heat that we are to suffer, or enjoy, according 
to our temperament, in August. Those, therefore, who put their 
trust in weather prophets should buy solar topees for the Twelfth. 

The summer is in many respects a singular one. In 
London we have rather unusual heat, in Rome they have 
altogether unusual earthquakes. We hear that in California 
never before have rattlesnakes been known to be so plentiful or so 
savage. We have lately received a letter on this subject that 
seems to imply a change of habit in these snakes. Hitherto the 
notion has been that a rattlesnake could not, or would not, 
strike unless he were coiled up and had previously sounded his 
rattle. But this year, our correspondent tells us, they are 
striking without coiling, and without the rattle that has so often 
served as a danger signal. Of course, this makes them the 
more dangerous, and there are people who will not send their 
children this season to such mountain resorts as Deer Creek, 
Hot Springs, and other places in the foothills of the Rockies. 
Luckily the venom of their bite does not seem increased. There 
are several instances of recovery. 


it Illustration. 


Our Portra 





UR frontispiece this week bears the picture of Mrs. 
( Strachan, of 6, Balfour Place, Park Lane, and of Braeroy, 
Inverness-shire, and her beautiful daughter. It is taken 
from a portrait painted by Mr. Edward Hughes. Mrs. Strachan 
is well known in Society. Her husband is the owner of large 
tea plantations in Ceylon. 


GAME PROSPECTS FOR 1899. 

N spite of the severe frosts late in May, the season of 1899 promises to be 
an exceptionally good one for all wild English game, and the last three 
weeks of warm weather have done wonders for the hand-reared pheasants. 

A month ago these did not promise well. The hatch may be looked upon as 
fairly certain now that artificial incubation is so much used. But somehow the 
young birds did not grow, and from Norfolk, Kent, and Berkshire com- 
plaints were heard that the poults were going back instead of improving. On 
one preserve in Kent the amount of food eaten by the birds up to June 8th was 
nearly twice that consumed last year. The owner personally superintends the 
rearing of the birds, and there is no room for waste or anything worse in this 
case. The cold, and absence of insect food, made it necessary to feed high. 

Wild birds were doing better, perhaps because most of these were from 
second sets of eggs laid after the others had been taken up. Consequently the 
young birds had not been so long exposed to the low temperature. But three 
weeks of real summer have helped matters wonderfully. A late brood of 
fifteen well-grown young wild pheasants was seen, at the end of last week, all 
well feathered and able to fly. 

Of partridges various reports, all more or less good, are coming to hand, 
some of them being most satisfactory. From North Norfolk I hear that matters 
are not quite as might be hoped, though they are good enough, It is stid that 
birds though hatching well are irregular, some being still on the nests, others 
with coveys able to fly ; also that there are a considerable number of barren 
birds. The same irrezularity is noticed on the best parts of the Berkshire 
Downs, many birds still sitting, others with good-sized September squeakers. 

I believe that this is easily accounted for, and is only a sign of the excellence 
of the season. The weather is so favourable, and the birds were so early, that 
those whose nests were accidentally destroyed are nearly all nesting again. 
Thus there will be a large lot of squeakers, and also a heavy stock of 
good birds. Personally, I believe that this will be the best season (where there 
have not been heavy thunder-storms) since the great year of 1896. So far from 
the frosts having hurt the eggs, nearly every one has hatched, and the numbers 
in the nests are extraordinary, a result always due to high physical condition. 
This is easily accounted for by the exceptionally mild winter and spring, in 
which there was scarcely a day’s hard frost. j 

I have seen instances of twenty and twenty-four eggs in one nest, every one 
of which hatched. At the end of last week, when the country was a mass of 
standing corn, I heard of coveys of twenty-five—doubtless two broods reared in 
one nest; seventeen; many sixteens; and only one small brood. The only 
exception to the good reports which have reached me so far from the Southern 
Counties is from Tring, in Hertfordshire, where birds are reported to have 
hatched ill. 

x verything points to a first-rate year, apart from direct reports on the birds. 
Wheat is magnificent, always a good sigan for sport. There has not been so 
much lime blossom since 1885. Hares are very abundant; so are rabbits. 
White turnips promise fairly well, so does the mangold ; but I fear swedes will 
be an utter failure, and those who rely on these to shoot their birds in will be 


disappointed. C. J. Cornisu. 
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On the Green. 


E had no idea that the course 
W at Ganton was so short. 
Seven holes, we are told, 
could be reached from the tee, and at 
only one was a brassey required for 
the second shot—that is to say that 
Vardon’s chief stroke of power, his long 
second shot, was not available at all, 
except at one single hole. Apart from 
this he had, of course, all the pull of 
intimate local knowledge, in which 
Park waslacking. Thescoreson the day 
before the great match was decided 
showed that the course could not be a 
very trying one. Mr. Tait was round 
in 70, which makes a new amateur 
record for the green. Previously, Mr. 
Broadwood’s 72 had been the lowest. 
Mr. Tait, when he did this fine round, 
wes playing with Willie Park, and 
the latter took 76 to the round, and 
suffered rather bad defeat. Meanwhile, 
Vardon was doing wonders, Mr. Tait’s 
round would have looked rather like 
a wonder but for Vardon’s piece of 
work. This was a round of 68, 
which must have put him into excel- 
lent conceit with himself, as it was 
the last round played before the big 
match. 

The result of that big match 
was very much in accord with the 
expectations that people had formed 
about it. Most had expected that Vardon would gain more than two holes 
off Park at North Berwick, although that was the green of the Scotsman’s 
choice. It is almost certain that Vardon did not do himself justice on the 
putting green there, while Park did wonders in the way of long putts, and 
pulled holes out of the fire again and again. But at Ganton, although it was 
Vardon’s home green—yet, considering that it was so short, fine putting 
ought to have a very great advantage—it was hardly to be thought that he would 
have any great pull over Park. But the better player always has a way of 
winning, whatever the course may be, and it is not possible to deny the 
conclusion that Vardon is not only the better, but the best player in the 
world. In any case the final result, his victory by eleven holes, was very 
much what had heen forecasted at the beginning. Nine was the figure of 
the balance that many prophesied he would put to his credit, and he beat 
this by two. But, on the other hand, after Park had gone through half 
the match and had only lost a couple of holes, having a short course on 
which to play the second half, it seemed likely that he might make quite a 
close fight. ‘ 

But it was not to be; the superior power told, and Vardon justified 
himself of his own prophecy, that he would. beat Park on both the greens 
whereon the two portions of the match. were played. We think that he would 
nearly always do so, and we think there is no man living whom he would not 
serve in the same way. ‘ Four strokes in the round better than anyone ” is the 
dictum of some of his fellow-professionals. ‘‘ In a class by himself ” is another 
way of phrasing the same appreciation. The one man in the world that Vardon 
ever seems in the least degree afraid of is Braid, and Braid, on the very day that 
Vardon was going round Ganton in the fine score of 68, himself went round his own 
home green of Romford—-longer green, as we should suppose—in an identical 
score of 68, thus beating his own previous record. Another record has lately 
been made at Archerfield, where Mr. Tait was round in the really very 
astonishing score of 63, completely made up of threes and fours. It would be 
curious to know whether this is not the lowest score ever made on a full 
eighteen-hole course, setting aside ladies’ links. We know of a 64, made by 
Taylor, on the occasion of the opening of the Bournemouth Corporation’s green, 
in Meyrick Park, but cannot recall anything lower than that. In any case it is 
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a marvellous score. The course at Ganton was well served for the big match 
by a heavy shower of thundery rain, that softened the parched surfaces and 
turned the browns to greens again. It is possible enough that the finish of the 
match might have been closer if the dry weather had heid, for when the greens 
are in that very keen condition, the superior delicacy of such putting as Park’s 
is very telling, while the ball runs so far off the drive that the value of 
such a powerful long game as Vardon’s is minimised. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


HERE is little to add to what has already been written about the Manchester 
test match. We have all said nice things about Hayward and Lilley, 
Noble and Trumper, Bradley and Young, etc., etc., while personally I 
should like to give an extra blast of the trumpet in honour of Jackson, whose 
splendid nerve has so often served us in good stead. Sammy Woods is good at 
a crisis, but Jackson is even better, and a sounder batsman withal. Speculation 
as to the possible result of the match is childish; the game was drawn very 
evenly ; but when it comes to scoring some 250 runs in the fourth innings it ig 
generally better to back the side that has got the runs up its sleeve. Nothing 
can make its score less, while there are plenty of accidents in store for the very 
best of batsmen. 

The state of the poll, as far as my poor comprehension goes, is one 
win to the Australians (there’s no gainsaying that), one even draw, one 
certain win to the Australians (at Nottingham), and a probable, but by no 
means certain, win to Eng'and at Leeds.- As to the Tyldesley incident, I hold 
that Darling was right under Law 38, but that his reason as given was wrong, 
for Tyldesley was one of the English reserves ; his name appeared distinctly as 
‘* reserve fieldsman,” though I don’t hold with this specialising on the part of 
the selectors. Anyhow, as the Australians pick fiom fourteen names, why 
should not England publish her fourteen and select from them, subject to the 
terms of Law 38? 

Any way you take it, it was a great match, but how would it have ended 
if the silly follow-on rule had been 
abrogated long ago? With a lead 
of 170 odd, Tuesday afternoon 
would have been a nice time for 
the England Eleven to bat, after 
their fine out - cricket; as it was, 
the edge had naturally been taken off 
the bowling, and Australia had an 
easy time. Personally, I am thank- 
ful to have missed the stone-wallin + 
of Wednesday ; magnificent, no doubt, 
and true cricket, but oh, how dull! 
As a final word—well batted Young ! 
well batted Bradley! Seventy runs 
was a fine subscription from two 
men who are not regarded as safe 
scorers, 

Yorkshire, though minus several 
**cracks,” made hares of Leicester- 
shire after the latter had made 337, 
but the Yorkshire team is a_ very 
tight one, and is just now at 
td » the top of its form. Kent and 
— Gloucester played a batsman’s match, 
and averages did well, though bowlers 
suffered. 

The batting of the week-end 
must be nearly a_ record, though 
Saturday’s rain, which stopped 
most of the matches, certainly saved 
Middlesex, and, perhaps, Essex, 
These counties alone failed with 
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lucky to escape the punishment due to its misdeeds with bat and_ ball. 
If my arithmetic is right, 6,199 runs were scored in the three days for the 
loss of 153 wickets, an average of over 40a man. Major Poore—missed at 
four !—got 304, Captain Wyn ard 225, and Storer 216 not out. Hundreds 


were numerous—Ranji nearly got two in one match—while 50 was beaten times 
without end ; Townsend made over 100 twice in the week, Yorkshire had three 
centuries in one innings against Middlesex, Poore and Wynyard making their 
runs aiso in the same innings at the expense of Somerset; nor must Alec 
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on the occasion 0° the 1893 and 1896 inter-’Varsity fixtures with regard 
to bowling wides purposely to the boundary in order to prevent a 
side ‘following on,” we do not, in view of the fact that even the great 
cricketing family of Lyttelton was d:vided upon it, propose to touch; but 
even the most zealous opponents of Mr. C. M. Wells’s action in 1893, 
and that prompted by Mr. F. Mitchell in 1896, will agree that from the 
stratezic point of view it was a masterly strike; moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that its initiation into first-class cricket took place as early 
as 1892, when Attewell, at 
Canterbury, bowled a wide to the 
boundary in order to prevent Kent 
following on. 

In 1881, when the rule re- 
garding rolling the wicket only 
permitted of the pitch being rolled 
and swept at the beginning of 
the innings, whether a night inter- 
vened between the beginning and 
end of the innings or not, we find 
that the Gentlemen at  Lord’s, 
captained, we believe, by either 
““W. G.” or A. N. Hornby, although 
their own innings was not com- 
pleted until 6.45 p.m., insisted 
upon the Players going in for 
one over, in order <o_ prevent 
the wicket being rolled in the 
morning. The Players were all 
out for 112 the following day, 
and the strategists won by five 
wickets. 

When the sun is getting low 





ini 


W. A. Rouch. 


Hearne’s 168, the biggest score yet hit against the Australians, be forgotten. 
The moral of all this scoring is obvious—weak bowling; and, to tell the truth, 
there is a great deal of weak bowling about, and very little that is strong. 
3rockwell had a pleasant week; he fielded out for the whole of Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and part of Friday, with a trip from Manchester to 
Brighton thrown in ;_ he then went in first, and so good was his condition that 
he played an excellent innings of 74 against Sussex. He had certainly earned his 
Sunday’s rest. 

Last remark of all, £1,900 was nut a bad fee for one day’s fielding 
and two days’ batting at Manchester; that was the sum which the Australians 
received as their share of the gate-money. W. J. Foro. 


The Strategist on the Cricket Field. 


“HERE are many dilettante followers of cricket who apparently believe 
7 that the duties of captaincy lie mere'y in calling ‘‘ heads” or ‘tails ” 
when the coin is tossed, waking ip'o the field first, telling which of 
his bowlers to go bowling, and 
choosing the best place in the order 
of going in for hmself; but this is 
not merely all that a captain has 
(o do in addition to his share of 
the work in the field; in reality, 
and in brief, he is i: the cricket 
field what tle Secretary of State 
for Fore'gn Affairs is in the dip- 
lomatic field, and his success as 
a captain is in proportion to 
his knowledge of each move on the 
board. 
Take for instance the England 
v. Australia match at the Oval in 
1896, when the Australians hac 
to make III to win in their second 
innings. Darling and Iredale went 





TRUMPER AND NOBLE GOING OUT. 


and the trees are casting long 
shadows, the captiin who knows 
his business sees how advisable 
it is to put on his fast bowler. 
When the Australians were over 
in 1882, they had the misfor- 
tune to have to go in at the 
Orleans Club Ground at Twicken- 
ham under the above conditions, 
and as the wily ‘*W. G.” was in 
the opposin: eleven, they speedily 
found that playing the fast bowling of Mr. H. Rotherham was no pleasant 
task. Massie was yorked at 8, Horan was out at 9, McDonnell 
retired hurt at 18, Murdoch was caught at 26, and S. Jones bowled at 
41. It was in this match that Bonner hit a sixer out of the ground and 
over a house. 

‘When Shaw’s team was in Australia in 1885, they found, at the close of 
their first innings, that the twenty-two of Maitland they were playing had a 
more than remote ch nce of beating them if the weather held up and there was 
time; and as Atteweil and Peel had disposed of thirteen batsmen for 50 runs in 
the second innings, it looked as if there would be no lack of the latter commodity 
in which to effect their downfall on such a wicket unless the locals could be 
induced to stay in. The wily captain, to effect this waste of time, put on Ulyett 
and Briggs to send down easy stuff, with the re ult that when the score was 100 
for fourteen wickets, the rain came down and the match was abandoned as 
a draw. 

In 1893, Briggs went in for a little strategy on his own account 
in the Lancashire v. Yorkshire match at Manchester, the audacity of 
which made most of his admirers turn a pale green hue until it was 
justified by the result. Yorkshire required 6 runs to win, and Ulyett, 
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to the wickets, and ‘“*W. G.” ’ te a 
put on Richardson and J. T. “—— & sy EEREERES . 


Hearne, Tom sending down the 
first over, a maiden, to Iredale. 
In the second over, Hearne’s first, 


Pat ae “ae 


Darling was clean bowled, and ff , \% Jy 


then. to the intense surprise of 
nearly everyone, Richardson was 
taken off and Peel substituted, a 
strategic move, whose value can 
best be gauged from the result. 
Peel took six wickets for 23 
runs. Had Lyons been in _ the 
team and gone in first with Ire- 
dale, it is doubtful whether Richard- 
son would have delivered even one 
over, for Peel exercised a most 
malignant influence over the great 
batsman, insomuch as he nearly 
always captured his wicket for very 
few runs. 


Upon the question that arose 4. Kouch, 
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who was no uncertain hiter, might 
easily have made them off one 
bal, yet Johnny calmly pitched 
one up for him to hit, which he 
did—into Ward’s hands in_ the 
long field. 

Fuller Pilch carr:ed hs strategy 
to very great lengths; for instance, 
he was never better pleased than 
when entertaining some of his 
opponents during a match, and 
his method was to amuse them 
through a long evening, providing 
them with as much drink as 
they liked, whilst he toyed with 
a couple of glasses of what one 
might have supposed to be gin 
and water, but which in reality was 
water neat. 

Although the captain cannot 
summon a_ cloud like he can a 
cab (when off the ground, of course), 
still the advice of old Nyren to 
‘contrive, if fortune so favour you, 
that your bowler skall bowl his 
first ball when a cloud is passing 
over,” is undoubtedly good. In 
the Sussex v. Surrey match at 
the Oval in 1897, when Mr. 
Murdoch’s score was, 72, and 
he looked as if he was going 
to keep his wicket up for ever, 
Brockwell bowled a_ ball just 
as a cloud’ obscured the — sun, 
and the _ batsman, not being 
able to see the ball, was promptly 
bowled. 


W. A. Rouch. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS SHOW. 


forcibly exemplified than upon Thursday and Friday of 

last week, when, in spite of the extreme heat of the 
weather, and the fact that many of its customary supporters had 
already visited Eastbourne on the Monday and Tuesday, a very 
large number patronised the show. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no disguising the fact that several classes were not so 
well represented as is usually the case, this being particularly 


“4 | \HE popularity of Tunbridge Wells Show was never more 
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noticeable in the Hackney section, where the absence of the late 
Mr. James W. Temple’s entries was very much felt. Still, the 
show, regarded as a whole, may be pronounced a great success, 
and it is to be hoped that next year the classes which were weak 
this time will be strengthened. 

As is usually the custom at Tunbridge Wells, the place of 
honour in the catalogue was awarded to the Clydesdales, and 
here, as usual, Lords Arthur and Lionel Cecil had matters 
very much their own way, indeed they swept the board of all 
the first prizes. At the same time, it does not seem that the 
merits of the Clydesdale will ever be appreciated in the South of 
England as they are in their native Scotland, the public taste 
here all running in the direction of Shire horses. These were 


KERRY BULL, THE SIRDAR. 


capital classes, in fact about the best in the whole show, Lord 
Hothfield and Mr. Locke-King putting forward the whole 
strength of their stables, and being exceptionally ‘ortunate as 
regards taking prizes. The former exhibitor, with Xerxes of 
Hothfield amongst the stallions, and the latter with the great bay, 
British Flag II1., were both rewarded for having supported the 
show; whilst in the mares the champion medal fell to his 
Lordship’s Dunsmore Chintz, after her stable companion, Xenia 
of Hothfield, which had been awarded 
the prize, failed to satisfy the require- 
ments of the veterinary inspectors. 

The hunters were fair classes 
upon the whole, though the thorough- 
bred sires suitable for breeding hunters 
only numbered two, and were of rather 
moderate quality, Sir William Ingram 
just winning with the powerful but 
plain-looking Leominster. In brood 
mares, Mr. C. K. Bamber was to the 
fore with the Epping and Eastbourne 
winner, Sweetheart, but as she had 
already taken the medal of the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society, that honour was 
bestowed upon. Mr. Hogg’s grey, The 
Abbess, which succeeded .her in the 
class. Messrs. Baxter and the Mar- 
quess of Camden secured the leading 
honours in the mares or geldings with 
nice actioned, workmanlike animals; 
but the general quality in these classes 
was by no means wonderful. The 
Hackneys were such a poor lot as to 
call for no special comment, beyond 
the statement that the exhibits of 
Mr. John Barber, J.P., stood out con- 
spicuously from their opponents as a 
whole; whilst the harness horses, 
headed by Mr. Mossley’s and Mr. 
W. Murray’s exhibits, showed up very well, though it was 
not always an easy matter to follow the judges. Some extremely 
nice saddle hacks competed, amongst them being Mr. Frank G. 
Haines’ Herald, the hero of the Crystal Palace, Wembley Park, 
and Richmond Shows, but he was only successful in taking second 
prize to Mr. Hogg’s May Queen, which did not move in anything 
like his style, this being an award that excited much comment. 

The competition in the cattle classes was of a very interesting 
description, but the form had been somewhat discounted in 
consequence of so many of the competitors having met three 
days before at Eastbourne Show. However, it may be mentioned 
that Mr. Walpole Greenwell won the £ 10 prize for the best yearling 
shorthorn with the roan bull Warden Major, Mr. Herbert Leney’s 
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Good Boy being in the reserved position. 
The Sussex classes were excellent, the 
championship for bulls here falling to 
Mr. P. Saillard’s Alfred, whilst the Earl 
of Derby was successful in securing the 
corresponding honour in the cow section 
with Bangle, an animal bred by himself. 
soth the Kerry and Dexter class were 
admirably filled, the graceful proportions 
of these bovine bantams being greatly 
admired by the spectators. In the former 
section the championship was awarded 
to Mr. Mullens’ Sirdar, whilst in the 
Dexters H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
achieved a very popular victory with 
his Royal winner, the shapely little black 
Baha. As might have been expected, 
the Southdown classes were the chief 
feature of the sheep section, the 
champion prize here falling to the 
exhibits of the Pagham Harbour 
Company, whilst Mr. Mullens secured 
premier honours in the Romney Marsh 
classes. 


Notes for the Table. 
HOT WEATHER FOOD. 


OW please observe that I have 
i not used the word “ dietary,” 
because although the question 
of what is and is not desirable—apart 
from pleasant—food in the hot weather 
need not beignored, my main pointin the 
present connection is to please and not to preach. One often hears 
the remark, particularly among women, “I don’t feel inclined to 
eat anything in this weather,” and my idea this week is to give a 
practical response thereto. Although it is an admitted fact that 
we do not require so much solid food in summer as in winter, 
we women have to be careful to avoid the effects of the not 
unnatural tendency to take insufficient nourishment; with men 
this tendency is seldom conspicuous. Strawberries and cream, 
iced coffee and cold asparagus, are not adequate substitutes for 
fillets of beef or mutton cutlets, and however warm it may be, 
it is not advisable to forego luncheon or toy with dinner. Then 
again those heads of households who have to take a more or less 
active interest in the catering arrangements are apt to be 
careless under the influence of summer heat and to leave too 
much to a cook who may have no ability for organising or 
originating, 
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The above is my excuse for offering the following hints. 


As regards the morning, there is nothing more oppressive 
than to have to face a conventional breakfast after a sultry night, 
and when even at g a.m. the atmosphere lacks the bracing 
influence of a winter, spring, or autumn morning. Cold dishes, 
such as galantines, raised pies, brawn, etc., are always acceptable, 
and dainty hot dishes in which seasonable vegetables play an 
important part seem particularly appropriate to the season of 
the year. For instance: 

EGG CANAPES WITH PEas. 

Melt three ounces of butter in a stewpan, add three well-whisked eggs, and 
stir over a low fire until the eggs begin to show signs of setting ; then pour in 
two tablespoonfuls of young green peas which have been heated in two large 
tablespoonfuls of béchamel sauce or cream. Season with salt, pepper, and a 
very little nutmeg, and remove the mixture from the stove while it is still 
creamy. Have ready in the oven some rounds of fried bread which have been 
spread with home-made potted ham, place a cooked artichoke bottom which 
has been heated in butter on each canapé, and fill them with the prepared eggs. 


Scatter a little chopped parsley over the top, and serve at once. Another 
easily-prepared breakfast dish is 
POACHED EGGs wirH MusHRooms. 

Cook some cleaned mushrooms in butter until they are quite tender and 
mince them finely, then return them to the saucepan and moisten with a small 
quantity of thick brown sauce, or some good meat glaze melted, and season 
with celery salt and black pepper. Dip some rounds of bread cut with a fluted 
cutter into cream, fry them quickly in plenty of butter, and then spread them 
with the minced mushrooms. Place a neatly-tfimmed poached egg on the top 
of the rounds of mushroom toast, and pour a little thick tomato sauce to which 
a piece of glaze has been added over the eggs; scatter a little finely-chopped 
tarragon, chervil, and parsley over the top of each, and serve very hot. 

The three following dishes are suitable for serving at luncheon : 

DucuHEss Eccs, 

Hard boil as many eggs as are required, let them get cold, and cut a slice 
off the end of each so that they will stand, and with a sharp kni‘e cut the white 
at the top of each into four vandykes, wh:ch should extend to nearly the half of 
the eggs. Very carefully remove the yolks of the eggs, and pass them through 
a sieve. Pound some minced chicken—the white meat only—with a piece of 


butter, add half the sieved yolks, and season with salt, pepper, and a dust of 
curry powder, a few drops of tarragon vinegar, and sufficient thick cream to 
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form a fairly stiff paste, and pass it throush a sieve. Fill the whites of the 
egus carefully with the chicken mixture, moulding it into the shape of a dome ; 
smooth it, and arrange little star-shaped pieces of truffle over the top, and put 
a tall sprig of cold cooked cauliflower which has been lightly coated with 
mayonnaise and sprinkled with choppe parsley between each of the vandykes. 
Line a low border mould with red aspic, and decorate it with little pieces of 
white of egg and truffle ; then fill the mould with tomato purée stiffened with 
aspic, cover the purée with red jelly, and set it on ice. When required, turn 
out the border, half fill it with small cress, and then arrange the eggs on it, 
placing them so that the tops stand above the border. 
BralsED CUTLETS WITH HERB CREAM. 

Braise some neatly-trimmed lamb cutlets for three-quarters of an hour, 
letting them cook very gently ; press them and let them get cold, and then 
mask them with potted tongue which has been pounded with a smail quantity 
of butter, and mask them with herb cream. When the latter is set glaze the 
cutlets with pale aspic, and dish them up on chopped aspic arranged down the 
middle of the dish, and surround with cold peas dressed with mayonnaise 
sauce. For the herb cream, put a quarter of a pint—or more, according to the 
number of the cutlets to be masked—of thick supréme sauce into a basin, and 
add to it a quarter of a pint of cool aspic, which should be of nearly double the 
usual strength ; then stir in a quarter of a pint of slightly-whipped cream. 
Season with celery salt, Nepaul pepper, and add a teaspoon ul each of finely- 
chopped parsley, mint, tarragon, and chervil; add a few drops of chil.i 
vinegar and sufficient green colouring to make the “cream” a pale green. 


CHICKEN SALAD. 


Cut up a boiled fowl into joints and pieces of a convenient size, and mask 
them with mayonnaise sauce which has been mixed with an equal quantity of 
strong cool aspic, and just before the sauce sets decorate the pieces of tows 
thickly with French macedoine vegetables, Surround a dish with chopped 
chicken aspic, and in the middle pile a salad composed of lettuce, cress, and 
cooked cucumber cut into dice, dressed with oil and while wine vinegar. 
Arrange the pieces of fowl on the aspic, and edge the dish with watercress 
which has also been dressed with oil and vinégar. 


Salmon prepared according to the directions given below and the two 
following recipes might be added to the menu for a summer dinner. 


CHARTREUSE OF SALMON, 


Take a deep border mould, line it evenly and thinly with very pale aspic, 
and decorate the top tastefully with stars of cooked cucumber and chervil, with 
a little lobster coral between. When the garnish has set pour in a layer of 
yellow mayonnaise which has been stiffened with aspic, and place on ice until 
the sauce is firm ; place on it some pieces of lobster cut into small squares, set 
these with clear tomato aspic, then put in a layer of salmon divided into small 
flakes, setting them with more of the red jelly. Then pour in a layer of 
mayonnaise, and proceed in the same order as before until the mould is full, 
taking care that the layers are even. When ready to serve, turn out the 
chartreuse, fill the middle with finely-shred lettuce dressed with green mayon- 
naise, and decorate the top of the sa’ad with small slices of tomato and 
cucumber placed alternately ; on each slice of tomato place an olive filled with 
anchovy cream, and sprinkle the slices of cucumber with lobster coral, and in 
the middle of the lettuce arrange some crayfish tails with small cress between 
them. 

SWEETBREAD AND TONGUE CUTLETS. 


Cut some slices of medium thickness from sweetbreads which have been 
carefully blanched, braised, and pressed un‘il cold, and stamp them out with a 
cutlet cutter ; then cut out some cutlets from slices of tongue in the same way 
Spread a piece of the cut sweetbread with sieved foie gras and put a piece of tongue 
on the top, and enclose the tongue with another cutlet-shaped piece of sweet- 
bread spread on the under-side with foie gras. When all the cutlets are prepared 
in the same way, press them and mask them thickly with yellow chaudfroid, 
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and when the sauce is set glaze them with pale aspic, and arrange little stars of 
cooked cucumber with a red currant in the middle of each—the fruit must be 
set with a drop of aspic—on the uppermost side of the cutlets. Dish them up 
on a border of rice coated with aspic and sprinkled with parsley, and place a 
cherry salad in the middle of the dish. To prepare the salad, select some ripe 
cherries, carefully remove the stones, and dress the fruit lightly with salad oil 
which has been mixed with a few drops each of lemon-juice, tarragon vinegar, 
and sherry ; then sprinkle a little very finely chopped tarragon and chervil over 
the cherries, and p!ace them on ice for half-an-hour before they are required. 


MoussE OF FOWL A LA MONACO. 


Line a plain Charlotte mould with pale aspic, and decorate it with 
marguerites made as follows: Make a savoury custard, as for a soup garnish, 
colour it with a little yellow colouring, poach it carefully, and when cold cut 
into slices and stamp out into circles with a small cutter. Take the hard-boiled 
whites of one or two eggs and stamp them out into diamond-shaped pieces. 
Place a circular piece of custard in the mddle of the top of the mould, and 
arrange the pieces of white of egg round it to form the marguerite ; then place 
more marguerites round the edge of the mould, and arrange sprays of cress 
between, using a little jelly to set the design. The sides of the mould should 
be treated in the same way, but the flowers may be rather larger and set further 
apart, so that only four will be necessary, When the garnish is firmly set coat 
the mould evenly with pale fawn-coloured chaudfroid, and put on ice until it is 
ready. In the meantime prepare the mousse thus: Pass a pound of the 
cooked white meat taken from a large fowl through a mincing machine, and rub 
it through a wire sieve ; mix it with three ounces of sieve! foie gras, season 
with celery salt, white pepper, and cayenne, and add half a pint of velouté 
sauce flavoured with mushrooms, in which half an ounce of sheet gelatine has 
been dissolved, half a wineglass of sherry, and half a pint of stiffly-whipped 
cream. Ascertain that the mixture is sufficiently seasoned, and whisk it until it 
is spongy, when it should be poured into the prepared mould. 

CHARLOTTE Russe, 








THE IRISES. 


HE beautiful group of Irises shown in the illustration represents a noble 
| family of flowers. Irises are with us throughout the year, and some are 
bulbs, some tuberous, and very few are unimportant in the garden. It 
is wise to consider well a family of this importance and to plant the more showy 
kinds, not niggardly, but in masses, as one sees in the illustration, unless, of 
course, the species or variety, as the case may be, is rare. ‘To write about the 
entire family is impossible in these notes. A volume would be needful to review 
the Irises carefully, but the taller kinds may receive more than passing notice. 
The most easily managed of these are undoubtedly the forms of I. germanica, 
or the German Flag, which includes many splendid varieties. With such a 
selection as the blue Asiatica, the early white-flowered Florentina, Mme. Chereau, 
Apollon, conspicuous for its yellow standards and crimson-veined falls, the 
lovely Pallida dalmatica, Queen of May, and the purple-blotched Victorine, the 
garden is full of colour during the late days of May and early June. But there 
are other 
TALL IRISES 


of great beauty. Aurea is very tall, with large, golden-yellow flowers rising above 
the graceful, sword-like leaves. We have lately seen this in a beautiful Sussex 
gaiden. It seems to enjoy thoroughly a stiff, rather moist, soil. Another 
splendid Iris is Gigantea, which sends up spikes no less than 6ft. in height, 
supporting flowers of ivory whiteness, relieved by a suffusion or blotch of orange- 
yellow at the base of the segments. Whether on the plant or cut for the 
decoration of the house these flowers are in every sense ‘‘ decorative.” Mon- 
nieri is late in flowering, but its soft yellow flowers are weicome, and those of 
A. W. Tait, which are delicate lavender, are as refined and pleasing as any of 
the family. This belongs to the Spuria group, the type itself being blue. 
Missouriensis, Guldenstadi alba, and its blue variety cxwrulea, I. Orientalis, 
and Iris sibirica and its variety alba, are also in this class. But it is more the 
group to which Aurea and Gigantea belonz that we wish to emphasise, as these 
are less known. In dry, hot borders they will flower, but the best results 
are seen in moist soils, not, however, in the least degree stagnant. 


THE DEUTZIAS, 


These form a charming group of shrubs, very free, both in growth and 
flower, whilst ordinary garden soil that is not dried up during the summer will 
suffice. If one wishes to propagate Deutzias, July is the time, as young shoots 
taken then, put into pots of sandy soil, and kept close and shaded in a frame, 
will root in six weeks. Make the cuttings about 5in. in length, and after the 
leaves have fallen they may be inserted in the ground if a frame is not at hand. 

D. crenata is one of the best known. It is a shrub about 6ft. in height, 
and smothered with white flowers during June. More important than the species 
are the two double-flowered varieties, one being named flore-pleno, distinguished 
by a pink tinge on the blossoms, and the other Pride of Rochester, which is 
quite pure. 

D. gracilis is far more tender. This charming little bush, for such it is, 
as the shoots are seldom higher than 2{t., is more popular for forcing under glass. 
When planted out of doors a sheltered aspect must be chosen. 

D. parviflora.—This is as yet an uncommon shrub, and differs considerably 
from the two foregoing, as the flowers are not produced ina raceme but in a 
flattened cluster, and between this Deutzia and D. gracilis an important hybrid 
has been raised named Lemoinei, which is a decided gain to the family. 


BOUVARDIAS IN THE GARDEN. 


_Amongst the many tender plants used in the summer garden, Bouvardias 
are important. When well hardened off | efore being planted out they quickly 
flower, and create a brave display of colour, if the pale tints are excluded. 
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Dazzler has rich scarlet flowers; and makes a brilliant show when a small bed: is 
filled with this kind. alone ; other varieties of beautiful. colour are Hogarth, 
light scarlet, the fragrant white-flowered Humboldti corymbiflora, Maiden’s 
Blush, soft pinky colour but not ‘‘ washed out,” and President Cleveland, which 
is perhaps the deepest scarlet colour in the whole selection. These all have 
single flowers. We may include also Queen of Roses and the white Vreelandi. 
The double Bouvardias are less satisfactory, and should be reserved for the 
greenhouse. 
THE CorsICAN FIR AS A TIMBER TREE. 


We have written more than once of this noble Fir, and it is interesting to 
learn from the Garden lately that Mr. J. Simpson, a well-known forester, 
regards it as ‘‘an ideal timber tree.” Even Dr. Schlick, in his carefully- 
selected list of timber trees (Mr. Simpson writes) omits the Corsican, giving the 
Austrian only a place as the Pinus Laricio of Poir As forest trees, no greater 
mistake could be made than that of confounding the two as the same, or even 
similar. At one time the Austrian used to be commonly substituted for the 
Cors'can for general planting, causing much disappointment in many cases, and 
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such mistakes are committed yet. Botanically, Mr. Simpson supposes the two 
are identical, but as forest trees they are thoroughly distinct, and in all 
respectable nurseries the two have been carefully separated, and may now be 
had quite true. The Corsican is a truer and more fixed form than the Austrian, 
everywhere distinguished by its more rapid growth, height, longer nodes, thin, 
cylindrical habit, sparse branches, comparatively glaucous twisted leaves, and 
general uniformity of habit. It has a fault that the Austrian has not 
—it is a bad transplanter unless moved early in autumn or, late in spring, 
whereas young and old Austrians, up to roft. in height, may be moved with 
impunity. The Corsican Fir may be regarded as an ideal timber tree, because 
it grows very fast in almost any soil and situation up to a high altitude, increases 
in bulk of timber much faster than the Scotch Fir, which it equals in quality of 
timber, and, owing to its thin habit, will Lear crowding well, producing probably 
the cleanest trunk among all the Firs except the Larch. Last, but not least, 
rabbits will eat it, but they do not like it, and in a mixed plantation they will 
clear off any Scotch and Austrian Firs before beginning on the Corsican. 


THE CARDINAL NECTARINE. 


This is a new and important introduction, sent out three years ago by 
Messrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, It is luscious in quality, handsome in 
appearance, and one of the most profitable fruits sent to Covent Garden Market. 
This Nectarine commands a high price, and it is interesting to notice that size 
and flavour are associated. This is not usually so; and to these virtues we 
must add that the tree forces well and crops abundantly. It ripens even before 
Rivers’ Early, and those who grow Nectarines in pots should add this to their 
list, but chiefly for pot culture, as we believe it is not a success against 
open-air walls. . 
MAMAN CocHET TEA Rosk. 

This is one of the most beautiful of the Tea Roses, and invaluable for 
exhibition. It is of a flesh colour, bold, sweet, and in every way satisfactory, 
but, strangely, requires even 4 poor soil. A strong loam is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

THE Gum Cistus. 


Very few of the Cistuses figured by Sweet some seventy years ago in his 
valuable work, ‘‘The Cistinez,” are in gardens at the present'time. Severe 
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winters have killed them, but some have remained. One of these is Cistus 
laurifolius, which is robed with white flowers at this time, and is hardier than 
others of the family. At Kew it is quite hardy, and when grouped on the 
lawn, both in growth as well as in flower, is a fine picture. The shrubs passed 
through the severe winter of 1895 with little harm, when thinzs accounted far 
hardier perished. The flowers are pure white, individually about 3in. across, 
and s:en in the early morning possess a peculiar charm. They last but a short 
time, to be followed, however, by a fresh display ere the others have faded. 
Maculatus is a beautiful variety, distinguished by a large crimson blotch at the 
base of each petal, and is quite as worthy of a place in the garden as the 
species. C. laurifolius is evergreen, the leaves large, deep green, and viscid to 
the touch, a brownish felt-like substance covering them underneath, whilst the 
growth is picturesque. Seed ripens freely, and this is the way to renew the 
stock when the old plants become bare. If one has a dry, sunny bank, no 
better place could be chosen for the Cistus, and with it can be associated other 
kinds, and the little Sun Roses, or Helianthemums, which delight in such 
positions. Many beautiful flowers simply require a dry bank for their 
accommodation ; indeed, only in this position are they seen in full vigour. 


THE WATER-LILIES. 

A hot July day is the time to see the Water-lilies. Bright sun opens wide 
these flowers, and when the variety or hybrid is free, the water’s surface is a 
fair flower garden indeed. A variety of the North American Water-lily 
(Nymphza odorata) named sulphurea is very beautiful, but not much known. 
The flower is about 6in. across, possesses the star-like shape characteristic of 
the type, and its colour is a soft clear yellow. Chromatella is very handsome. 


YORKSHIRE 


* | HE accompanying photographs, taken by 
my friend Mr. T. Metcalfe, are but a 
few from a large series of excellent 

pictures that we have been gradually accu- 

mulating in connection with the avifauna of our 
county. The man who takes up this sort of 
amusement must have at his command infinite 
patience, unlimited time, and a free pass to the 
various haunts and habitats that his quarry 
frequents. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, given these three things, it is possible to 
photograph any bird on her nest, feeding her 
young, and performing many most interesting 
items in the life history of the species. I have 
seen men, possessed of all the latest inventions 
that money and science could suggest, turn 
out work that is only fit for the ash-pit, and 
many people have been utterly astonished when 
they have seen the work produced by appliances 
which cost under a five-pound note—work 
which will compare favourably with anything 
that has yet been accomplished, and which 
in some cases, I have no hesitation in saying, 
is absolutely unique. One great fault that 
many photographs of nests and eggs have is 
that they are not taken from closely-approxi- 
mate distances, so that their relative sizes 
are hard to appreciate. I have seen hedge-sparrows’ eggs looking 
as large as a lapwing’s, and vice versd. Duck, such as the 
eider, and some of the terns and gulls are easy enough to deal 
with on their nests. The former I have stroked with my hand 
on their nests on the Farne Islands, and the terns are back 
again and settled down in a very short time. But, to my mind, 
the man who can turn out a photograph of the LirrLe GREBE ON 
Her Nest, Swimminc Up to Her Nest, the cock lapwing 


7. Metcalfe. 





Z. Metcalfe, 


LITTLE GREBE ON HER NEST. 


LITTLE GREBE SWIMMING UP TO NEST. 
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This and albida, glistening white, are two of the noblest hybrids raised by 
M. Latour Marliac, but their growth is too strong for small ponds. If one 
were confined to two Nymphzas, and the spice was sufficient, the choice would 
be Chromatella and A'bida, of the larger kinds. 


WALL EDGINGS IN A SURREY GARDEN. 


A note about wall edginzs in the Gard:n lately is interesting. The writer 
says: ‘*Whenin one of the most remarkable of Surrey gardens recently I 
noted how singularly effective as covers or surface edgings on low stone walls 
bordering the carriage drive were such things as Sedum acre aureum, a mass of 
golden colour, then some 15in. broad and roft. to 12ft. long. Then would 
come an equal length of Veronica prostrata, a mass of blue, followed by a 
singularly effective length of Thymus Serpyllum coccineus, literally a mass of 
blood-red colour and beautiful beyond description. A little further would be 
seen a huge mass of the beautiful blue Lithospermum prostratum, next perhaps 
Golden Stonecrop (Sedum), again Aub-ietia Leichtlini, and so on, ringing the 
changes on these and other creeping plants with marvellous effect. By the use 
of simple plants in this way it is possible to produce effects of great beauty. 
What a charm attaches to gardening of this description when it presents some 
break away from the common rut.” . 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTs.—-We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in. difficulties concerning gardening in any of its branches. We are also 
in touch with many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one 
to any who may require the services of a reliable man. 
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walking round the nest, with crest erected, the hen bird sitting on 
the same, the golden plover, the snipe and the redshank on their 
nests, has something indeed to be proud of. This Metcalfe has 
done, and I hope at a further date to send some more of his work 
to Country Lire, where it is excellently reproduced. 

I do not propose to enter into a minute description of how 
to photograph bird life; this has been done by Mr. Lee, Messrs. 
Kearton- and others who have performed excellent work of this 
kind. Moreover, there are many little things, 
matters of detail, that cannot be learnt from a 
book. Many unexpected difficulties crop up in 
the field, and the operator’s own ingenuity must 
meet each individual case. It is needless to say 
that the camera must be as well concealed as 
possible, with green cloth covered with moss, 
bracken, rushes, or whatever approximates 
most nearly to the surroundings. Metcalfe I 
have seen work with 8oyds. of fishing-line as 
well as 4oft. to 5oft. of tubing, and I have laid 
down beside him and waited for hours in 
vain for a bird to come back. This I may say, 
that I believe far the best plan after having 
everything ready for the photograph is to go 
right away—perhaps for some hours—then come 
ciutiously by again, and take your shot with 
your tubing, fishing-line, etc., at whatever 
distance you may have arranged for, whether 
you know the bird is on or not. She may be, 
and if so, well; if not, a plate more or less 
does not matter; whereas if one goes peering 
about with glasses up to one’s eyes, etc., the 
bird, if on, is sure to catch the reflection, and 
then, before one has time to snap her, there is 
: nothing left but her scent. 
Copyright The illustration of the NiGutTjar on Its 
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7. Metcalfe. NIGHTJAR ON ITS EGGS. 

Eccs was taken last year on one of the Yorkshire moors where 
nightjars are plentiful. On June 22nd I received a note 
from a friend, saying that a nightjar was sitting on her eggs on 
the moor, not far from his shooting-box. Did we care to come 
up and photograph her? I sent off word at 
once to Metcalfe, and on the 23rd we set off 
with the impedimenta. The eggs were laid on 
the dead bracken side by side, and we had first 
to flush the bird to take them. This satis- 
factorily accomplished, Metcalfe put on the green 
cloth, lay down in the heather about 4oyds. 
away, and prepared for a long wait. An hour 
and a-half passed by, and still she would not 
come back, though the cock bird, easily dis- 
tinguishable by the white spots on his outer tail 
and wing feathers, hovered over once. Then 
Metcalfe came out of his hiding-place, pinned 
bits of bracken all over the camera and wound 
round the legs with it, retired into cover, and, 
after half-an-hour’s further waiting, on she 
came. He allowed two or three minutes for 
her to settle, and then snapped her, with the 
result shown. Nightjars are very fond of a 
moorside, though I have found their eggs on 
a common, in the open amidst gorse, and in 
woods, and have known them not only move 
their eggs, but their young. Many atime in the 
cool of the evening, when the bats and the owls 
have begun to stir, have I sat smoking my pipe, 
with the birds flying all round me. Only last 
week, while reconnoitring a green woodpecker’s 
nest to see if it would be possible to photograph 
the old bird when she should be feeding her young, a cock 
nightjar got up under my feet, and flew into a large Scotch 
fir tree, crouching, as they always do, lengthwise along a bough. 
I am sorry to say many of them fall victims to the gun. Night 


T. Metcalfe. 
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TREE PIPIT FEEDING YOUNG CUCKOO. 


ce Metcalfe. 
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GREEN PLOVER (MALE) AND NEST. 
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hawk and fern owl are unfortunate misnomers 
for the poor bird, which is as harmless and 
useful a species as any that flies, and have led 
to its undoing times without number. 

The photograph of the TREE Pipit FEEDING 
THE YOUNG Cuckoo proved a much harder nut 
to crack. Metcalfe found the young cuckoo 
when it was three days old, and when well 
feathered went to try and photograph the tree 
pipit feeding it. The first day the attempt was 
made, the pipit would not go within 4ft. of the 
cuckoo; it went thus far, and then always 
turned back along a well-beaten track. This 
went on for a couple of hours, and then both 
pipits flew away and did not return, though a 
further two hours was given them. The cuckoo 
became very hungry, and kept calling out for 
food, so it was left in peace. Next morning 
another attempt was made, and the pipit came 
at once, but would not go within 2ft. of the 
cuckoo, always travelling back along the same 
track very deliberately.. This went on for an 
hour, and then, heavy rain coming on, the 
attempt had to be abandoned for the day. The 
next morning was fine, so Metcalfe went early, 
and as soon as he had got ready, the pipit put 
in an appearance, and this time, after a little 
hesitation, she went right up to the cuckoo. But observe! she 
did not put her bill into the cuckoo’s gaping maw. It was a 
clear case of Facilis descensus Averni—Easy is the descent to 
Hades; but it is a deuced hard matter to get out again. She 
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jerked the food into the cuckoo’s mouth; I have seen severai 
small birds do this to their huge foster-child. The young 
cuckoo kept up a shivering with its wings. When the first 
exposure was made the pipit squeaked out, and jumped a foot off 
the ground; but after that little more trouble 
was experienced. She took no further notice of 
the camera, which was well covered up. I 
cannot say that cuckoos are lovable birds; this 
particular one snapped like a demon, and 
attempted to claw one whenever a near approach 
was made to it. I once kept one that was found 
in a meadow pipit’s nest, but after having it in 
a cage for six months, during which time it 
never once attempted to feed itself, I came to 
the conclusion that I had had enough of it. 
I could go on writing about the cuckoo for a 
very long time; but one thing I must mention. 
I have never been fortunate enough to witness 
a cuckoo sucking eggs, though I have spent 
many a day, lying up in cover and armed with 
a field-glass, especially to catch one in flagrante 
delicto, and I always used to put down the various 
sucked and broken eggs Il found to other 
marauding birds, squirrels, mice, etc. But I 
have so often put up a cuckoo from the near 
proximity of a nest wherein the eggs were 
sucked, ‘and, moreover, have repeatedly had 
the testimony of men of known probity and 
good sense who have spent an outdoor observant 
life, and who had no object in deceiving me, 
Copyignt all tending to prove this to be a fact, that I have 
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entirely altered my opinion. As I write I have lying on the 
table before me a broken water-hen’s egg, one of a clutch of 
which every egg was sucked bya cuckoo. The bird was observed 
to fly on to the nest, dig into the shell with his or her beak, 
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fly away with it on the beak, suck it at leisure, and then return 
for another. If only Metcalfe had been within reach with his 
camera, the matter would have been cleared up and permanently 
recorded, once and for all. OxLey GRABHAM. 





OTTERS AND OTTER-HUNTING. 


? | SHERE are a great many folk who have 
lived all their lives in the country 
and yet have never seen an otter except 

in the Zoological Gardens, for it is the wildest 

of our few remaining wild animals. The otter 
is not yet very rare, but its shyness and the 
stillness of its movements make it imperceptible 
unless to very careful observers. I had long 
known that there were otters in a trout stream 
near my house, but had never been able to get 
more than a chance view of them. I wished, 
however, more particularly to look into the 
dietary of the otter, being anxious to prove to 

a neighbour that this animal does more good 

than harm where there are game fish. The 

careful observation of a trout river has convinced 

me that very little damage is done by fair 

fishing, either by man or otter. The worst 

enemies of the trout are eels, which are the 

real foes of the preserver; they destroy trout 

by thousands in their earlier stages, as ova, 

fry, or young fish. In Hampshire and Wilt- 

shire eels are so numerous as to be a source 

of income to the millers. Pike are mischievous, 

and chub eat the food which would be better 

expended on the trout; but these are more 

easily dealt with than eels, which are extremely 

difficult to keep down in numbers. Luckily, 

the otter loves eels better than anything else. 

At length, after some watching, I found the otters’ 
home, and was also lucky enough to discover their dining-room 
on a small island. The stream was a good deal overhung by 


trees, but on a bright, moonlight night the island stands out , 


clear in the soft rays. After some search, a convenient tree was 
discovered, and, perched in this and armed with a powerful pair 
of night-glasses, I took up my station and watched. Nor had I 
very long to wait, for I saw first one and then a second otter 
running about. After playing for some time they apparently 
thought it was time for dining, and glided noiselessly into the 
pool. One returned after a short absence with a fine eel, the 
other with a silvery fish, which, as well as I could make out, 
was either a chub or a roach, probably the latter, as there is a 
flock of Isaac Walton’s ‘“‘ water sheep” in a swim not far off. 
I watched my otters carefully for some weeks, and during 
observations extending over two months I only saw them bring 
three trout—all fine fish, but I did not grudge them, for our big 
trout rise badly to the fly, and are terrible ca:nibals. Since 
that time I have looked on the otter as a friend. At the 
same time, no doubt, like other wild animals in a country such as 
ours, where farming and game preservation make the conditions 
abnormal, the otter needs to be kept in check. For this purpose 
nothing is better than a good pack of otter-hounds, which do the 
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work most effectually, not only by killing, but also by scattering 
the otters and hindering them from becoming too numerous in 
any one district. Otter-hunting is an ancient, a delightful, and 
an inexpensive sport, and one which has always been popular 
with the active youth of country districts suitable for it. It isa 
pity that the persecution the otter has undergone, under the 
mistaken idea that he is the foe of the salmonidz, has made the 
opportunities of enjoying this sport so few. No one can be 
insensible to the beauty of the landscape which forms a back- 
ground to an otter hunt, whether we hunt with Mr. Cheriton in 
Devonshire, Mr. Wardell over the borders of Wales, or Mr. 
Courtenay Tracey in Surrey, Hants, or Wilts. By the swift- 
flowing streams of Devonshire, by the deeper, stiller waters of 
Hants, beloved of the dry-fly fisherman, we can, ‘ water 
permitting,” as the hunt cards say, pursue our quarry in most 
delightful surroundings. The otter-hound himself, the partner 
in our chase, is the most quaint and picturesque of sporting 
dogs, with his rough coat, his shaggy, honest, wise face, his long 
bloodhound-like ears, and his deep musical note. Then in most 
packs, with the otter-hound proper are mingled a few foxhounds. 
Big dog hounds are best, such as would be too big for an 
ordinary foxhound pack, and too slow for the wild stag on 
Exmoor. Their dappled coats make a picturesque contrast to 
the otter-hound’s, and show out against the 
dark foliage of the river-side. They add, too, 
a melody of their own to the chorus, having 
notes as rich as those of the otter-hound, but ofa 
somewhat different timbre. Men and women 
both will be found at the meeting-place; but 
I warn those who would join the hunt that it 
is very hard work, and more often than not 
very wet work. Against the water there is no 
protection, and in otter-hunting one gets wet 
and dries time and again. Light flannel and 
stout shoes that will not keep the water in are the 
safest wear, and it is wise, unless you can 
change, to walk or cycle home, but not to 
drive or go by train. 

The early morning is the time for otter- 
hunting. As our forefathers hunted the fox, 
hitting on his drag in the early dawn, so the 
most orthodox otter-hunters pursue their quarry. 
Early rising, though a painful process, is 
delightful when accomplished, and there is 
nothing more enjoyable than a ride or cycle 
through the fresh summer morning with that 
first pipe well alight, which we have the 
authority of Calverley for saying is the most 
delightful of the day. Every sport has its 
drawbacks, and the otter-hunter will have to 
go wide and far for his fun; but then he has 
few other expenses, nor is the subscription (if 
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one is needed) to the pack a high one. The 
scale of expenditure of an otter-hound pack is 
very moderate compared with that of other 
hunting establishments. But to return to the 
sport. A short law is given, and then hounds 
go to water. Questing down the main stream, 
we are at once struck with the care and 
perseverance of the pack in examining every 
possible spot. Their sterns begin to wave, 
signalling to each other (as Dr. Louis 
Robinson has told us in ‘“‘ Wild Traits of Tame 
Animals”) that something is afoot. Then one 
tender-nosed hound whimpers softly to himself, 
speaking, as the great Nimrod has well put it, 
“with the voice of a dog in a dream.” But 
now the drag is hotter, and the pack swing 
away straight across the meadows, booming 
and humming like a great swarm of bees. For 
three or four miles we work on, sometimes 
faster, sometimes slower, occasionally waiting 
to make good some of the small streams. 
But at length hounds speak more and more 
confidently, and the excitement grows. Hounds 
tear through a thorny brake, and we follow 
as we may. They dash into the water, and now, 
throwing their tongues wildly and biting and 
tearing at the roots, mark the halt. The field, 
wet, hot, scratched, but happy, wait anxiously 
till the eager squeak of the terrier tells us the 
otter is at home. Softly, silently he slips out through a hole 
under some roots; were it not for the tell-tale chain of bubbles 
no one would know he had gone. An old farmer, who has 
hunted for thirty years and knows where to look, holloas, and 
hounds come tumbling along to his well-known voice. What 
a crash of music—the boom of the otter-hound, the higher yet 
full tones of the foxhound, the squeak of the terrier! Two hours 
of a swimming hunt—two hours of wild, indescribable excite- 
ment that stirs all the blood in our veins, and the otter is killed 
or escapes. 
But if he is killed he has been hunted fairly. There is no 
mobbing. It is the work of the hounds that is the centre of the 
sport. ‘The spear has long since been banished from the sport, 


“TEAR HIM.” 


and would have been justly forgotten but for the unfortunate 
immortality given it in one of the pictures of the great animal 
painter of the nineteenth century. No weapon of any kind is 
used ; otter-hunting is a fair battle between the cunning, the 
strength, and swift swimming of the otter, and the keen eyes of 
the hunter and the still keener noses of the hounds. If I were 
to be confined to one sport only, I think, perhaps, otter-hunting 
would be my choice. 


An Impromptu Leopard Hunt. 


HOSE infernal cheetahs have been at work again,” were almost the 

first words addressed to me by my friend F—— on my dismounting 

Z at his hospitable bungalow in Kurnegalla a score of years ago. 
They killed a calf in my very cowhouse last night.” 

A few words of explanation are here necessary. Ceylon sportsmen have 
from all times been notorious for misnaming the wild animals amongst which 
their lot is cast. The sambur deer is known to them as the ‘ elk,” the kakur 
as the “red deer”—though it is only the size of a roe—and the common 
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LOOK OUT BELOW. 


leopard as the ‘‘cheetah.” The true cheetah, which forms the connecting link 
between the feline and canine tribes, is, as is well known, not a native of Ceylon, 
and, except in colouring, has not much resemblance to the leopard. Nevertheless, 
the latter animal bears the former’s name there. 

The leopard, one of the most mischievous and destructive animals of the 
East, is fairly common throughout all the more thinly populated districts of 
Ceylon, such as Kurnegalla was at the time of which I write. To the planters 
they are a perfect curse, carrying off impartially sheep, goats, small cattle, and 
especially dogs. Nor are they easily destroyed. Sometimes one is shot on 
returning to his own “kill,” but they are very wary in this respect—far more 
so than a tiger. Before daylight they return to the dense and extensive jungles, 
or, very frequently, to caves in the rocks, and by the security which they thus 
gain the same animal will continue to be a scourge to two or three neighbouring 
coflee estates for years. 

Kurnegalla was a distr.ct admirably suited to the brutes in those days. 
Some years before there had been much coffee there, 
bearing accordinz to tradition up to ten hundredweights 
to the acre—some said twice that. Now it was a case of 
two to three; most of the estates had been abandoned, 
and for those which remained it was not too easy to find 
superintendents, for it was a no‘orious fever district, The 
two or three estates of which M—— formed one lay, 
roughly speaking, in a semi-circle on the outer edge of a 
chain of hills, in some places absolutely precipitous, and 
rising some hundreds of feet fron the paddy-covered plain 
of Kurnegalla itself, which extended to the town of that 
name. Opposite them the main road from Kandy wound 
down the pass. Behind the estates, and extending almost 
to Kandy, lay miles of virgin forest, here and there broken 
by abandoned coffee clearings, of which the quick-growing 
lantana plant had already made jungles more impervious 
than the primeval woodlands. In such ground it was 
obvious nothing could be done with game in the way of 
driving or stalking. To sit up in a cowhouse seemed too 
poor a chance. 

‘¢ We will take the dogs to-morrow morning, and try 
the small jungles on the estate,” said F To this I 
had no objection but that I had no weapon. ‘I'll send 
over to P——’s for his gun,” said F——, and so the 
matter was settled, a couple of Kanganis being detailed 
to sit up in the cowhouse with their muskets, 

Later in the day the coolie sent to P—-—’s (a 
neizhbouring planter) returned. He was away snipe- 
shooting, his servant said, but he had on his own 
responsibility sent another gun—and cartridges: rare fore- 
thought ina native. The ‘gun ” \urned out to be a Snider 
carbine—no bad weapon for such work, for though its high 
trajectory made it useless for sport at long ranges, its heavy 
bullet and handy size made it an excellent tool in the jungle. 

When we woke in the morning we were told all had remained quiet at the 
cowhouse. Probably our worthy sentinels had ensured this by talking and 
smoking all night. What is certain, however, is that we found the fresh tracks 
of a leopard very near the cowiouse. On these F—— loosed his dogs—a fox- 
terrier bitch and her mongrel son, but they seemed to take no interest in the 
matter. We ourselves followed the track to a neighbouring patch of jungle. 
In this the dogs hunted guily, till at last they treed—a palmcat. F wished 
1o shoot this, in the interests of his hen-roost, but I persuaded him not to ri k 
alarming our real quarry. So we set to work in earnest, reinforcing the pack 
by a dozen coolies, and beat piece after piece of jungle. Needless to say, I 
never saw so much small game in a coffee district. Jungle-fowl, spur-fowl, 
hares, wanderoo, and red monkeys, and once a barking deer passed me within 
easy shot ; and F said he had seen much also. 

Meanwhile, the morning wore on, and I began to feel like breakfast. 
Already we had changed our caps for sola-topees some time. At last F—— 
announced that there was no more jungle we could effectively beat, and dismissed 
the coolies, 

‘*] think you’ve never seen the view from my rock,” said he, leading the 
way across a piece of young coffee to a bare plateau beyond, which projected 
like a buttress into the green plain. On each side of this grew a little 
covert—not more than a ‘ew bushes really, but beyond the cliff ran 
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down, sheer for some hundreds of feet, and almost so to the very paddy-field 
at its foot. 

Perhaps ten yards from the abyss we stopped to admire the view—the green 
plain below, like a lawn when seen from this height, the ramparts of forest-clad 
hills on each side, and closing in the scene in the extreme distance the black 
peak of Kurnegalla itself. 

All at once the dogs—of late rather slack in the heat of the sun—began 
to be very busy about the patch of bushes to the leit of the great rock, and 
presently a stifled velp was audible. 

** Porcupine, I'll bet.” 

Hardly had the words left my mouth when the dogs bolted out, barking 
furiously, and with every hair on their backs erect, and almost simultaneously, 
with a splendid bound, a fine panther landed beyond them, on the very 
edge of the cliff, and crouched ready for a spring. 

We both fired togethe-, and as the smoke cleared, I saw the beast still in 
the same position. Then came the spring, but the strength was not equal to 
the will; the forequarters only left the ground, the great paws beat the air, the 
muscles relaxed, and the great cat sank back, rolled over, and disappeared from 
view. Three hours afterwards four coolies bore him up to the bungalow in 
triumph. 

F- sent me the skin, which ornamented my quarters until it was worn 
almost hairless. Then I cut out the best piece into a mat for my inkstand. 
But that, too, has disappeared during one of many removals, and now all | 
have left of that day is a happy memory. SNAFFLE. 


| Stags’ Heads at Powerscourt. 


| By LORD POWERSCOURT 





Edward, seventh Viscount Powerscourt. My step-father, 

Frederick, fourth Marquess of Londonderry, collected, 
before that time, stags’ heads of a similar kind, with the assistance 
of the late Mr. Rausch, of Stokarberg, Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land, and being a keen deer-stalker he took great interest in these 
things. The first heads which were placed at Powerscourt were 
one German head of twenty points and two very fine old 
pendants or chandeliers made of stags’ heads with figures of 
mermaids attached, which Mr. Rausch obtained for Lord 
Londonderry out of some old castle in Germany. Lord 
Londonderry gave these to me, and they hang in the hall. 
One has a female figure holding two shields, one in each hand, 
on one of which are represented a man sowing corn and a- 
hand out of Heaven above watering the ground, with the motto 


[re collection was begun about 1862-63 by myself, Mervyn 





A VERY FINE HEAD. 


(Bought at Frankfort.) 


*“‘Obne mich ként Ihr nichts thu” (Without me you can do 
nothing). On the other shield is a beehive, with the motto 
“« Hoffnung und Fleiss opfer zu Gott den Schweiss ” (Hope and 
industry offer to God the sweat of the brow). The horns on 
this are very fine, with eighteen points. The other has a female 
figure dressed in a gold bodice with red sleeves, and a green 
skirt, with a coat of arms on the under part of the figure. This 
head has sixteen points. 

There are other chandeliers or pendants of the same 
kind, collected by myself at Munich and other places. One 
has a fine coat of arms, the head being that of a German elk ; 
this was bought at Nuremberg. Two others were bought at 
Basle, one with a female figure dressed in red, with a pair of 
sambur horns, the other a small one with a sea-horse carrying 
a figure of Neptune with his trident. Another large one was 
bought at Leipsic in 1898,having a female figure with mermaid’s 
tail, gilt and painted ; the horns have eight points. The upper 
part of the figure is hung by chains from a gilt crown, and on 
tne under part are the arms of Wiirtemberg ; the figure holds a 
sceptre in each hand. 
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Perhaps the 
finest of these 
curious old 
pendants is one 
which I obtained 
through Mr. 
Baillie -Grohman, 
the figure of which 
represents the 
Virgin Mary, 
dressed in scarlet 
with agold mantle, 
a gold crown on 
her head, and 
holding in her 
hand a green 
dove, probably 
representing “‘ The 
Presentation in 
the Temple.” On 
the under part is 
a beautifully- 
carved lion or 
griffin rampant or in_ relief, over a bend in_ black. 
The horns on this are very fine and large, and have 
twelve points. Another has a semi-nude female figure 
with long hair and a crown on her head, and a sceptre 
in each hand, holding a shield with a coat of arms. The 
horns are very massive, and have twelve points. Another 
has also a female figure in an embroidered dress with 
green sleeves, and she holds in her hands a shield with the arms 
of the town of Lindau, on the Lake of Constance (a linden or 
lime tree); this has a fine head of twelve points. These 
pendants or chandeliers are very seldom to be met with, that is, 
really ancient ones. They are imitated now in modern work, but 
they are not so interesting as the old ones; which date from 
the sixteenth century. They are said to have been used in old 
castles and monasteries, and sometimes in old churches, and they 
hung from three chains fastened to the horns on each side and 
the back of the figure, and have sockets affixed to the horns for 
candles. 

.There are sixteen square pillars in the hall, eight on each 
side, and two pilasters to match at the south end, and on each 
of these is a very fine stag’s head mounted on an artificial head 
of papier-maché, made at Munich. These eighteen heads were 
bought by me through the agency of the late Count Arco- 
Zinneberg, whose collection of stags’ heads at the family residence 
in the Wittelsbacher Platz, at Munich, is shown to visitors. 
That is, with the exception of the King of Saxony’s at 
Moritzburg, near Dresden, probably the finest collection in 
the world, containing upwards of 2,500 heads of red deer and 
roe deer, collected by himself during a long life. These 
eighteen heads at Powerscourt comprise one of twenty 
points, and several of eighteen, sixteen, and fourteen points, 
and are of very large size. When I bought them at Munich, 
in 1863, Count Arco advised me to have them mounted in this 
way, as the papier-maché heads are permanent, and truer to 
Nature than most stuffed heads, and also are not liable 
to moth or to accumulations of dust. Between the pillars, in 
the arches, are placed a collection of very fine German and 
Austrian roe deer heads, some mounted on papier-maché, some 
on carved wooden ancient heads, a few of which bear the coat 





DEFORMED RED DEER. 
(With Doubl: Horr. 





AN ANCIENT GERMAN RED DEER 


(Twenty-two Points.) 


of arms of those by whom they were slain. The dimensions of 
some of these, as well as the largest of the red deer heads, will 
be found in Mr. Rowland Ward’s new book of horn measure- 
ments, published this year. There are several specimens of a 
curious spongy formation of the horn of roe deer, caused, it is 
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said, by the animal having been wounded, by which the growth 
of the ‘horn became abnormal. One very remarkable specimen 
is almost unique; the horns are very massive and of a spongy 
form, these being called in Germany and Austria “‘ Peruken kopf,” 
or wig head, from the horns assuming the appearance of a wig on 
the animal’s head ; one or two of similar form are figured in the 
engravings by John Elias Ridinger. There is also one specimen 
of a similar spongy pair of horns of a red deer, bought at 
Frankfort ; these are very rare indeed. On the backs of the 
pillars, and in the two central arches, are other very fine German 
red deer heads, and on the east and west walls of the hall, 
behind the pillars, are also more very fine heads of red deer. 
On the west wall are fourteen heads, and on the backs of the 
pillars on the same side are eight more, Among these are two 
with twenty-two points each, two with twenty points, and several 
with eighteen points. 





A GERMAN RED DEER. 


Curious Malformation.) 


On the west side, on the back wall, are also heads, one of 
nineteen points, three of eighteen, and others with less points, 
but remarkable for massiveness and great width and size. At 
the ends of the hall, in the arches, is one very fine head of 
twenty points, and also others of eighteen and sixteen. 

On the backs of the pillars on the west side are eighteen 
ancient Irish red deer heads, dug up out of bogs or found 
in lakes in Ireland; of these, two have twenty-two points each, 
two of twenty, and the rest of eighteen or sixteen points each. 
These have all been collected in Ireland, some having been given 
to me cnd others purchased. On this side of the hall, 
between the arches, are also German and Austrian heads 
of roe deer, remarkable for size, and in some cases for curious 
formations. 

In the passage leading to the garden entrance are three more 
very fine Hungarian heads, one with twenty points, and two with 
eighteen each. In the east hall, or armoury, are twelve more 
heads, three of which, mounted on curious old carved wooden 
heads with la ge shields, were 
bought from the Hotel Disch, 
at Cologne, in 1863. There 
are some similar heads in 
that hotel still. These three 
were killed in 1692, 1694, 
and 1695, by the ‘ Churfiirst 
zu Pfalz,” the Elector of the 
Palatinate. Another very 
large head of twenty points 
was killed by a gentleman 
named Moser, near Linz, 
in Austria, about 1800. I 
bought it from his son. 
Another very large head with 
eighteen points was killed in 
Hungary about 1895 or 1896. 
Also another, perhaps one of 
the finest, with seventeen 
points, 4ft. 7in. wide, was 
killed by a farmer in Buko- 
wina, at the eastern end of 
the Carpathians, only a few 
years ago. This head bears 
the seals of the executors of 
the farmer’s will on each 
horn, showing how much it 
was prized. It was after- 
wards in the possession of 
an Austrian officer, who got 
into difficulties, and sold it, 
and it came into my possession 
in 1898. The person I got it 
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from said that 
such a head 
would probably 
be impossible to 
rival, asthe 
stags are shot 
nowadays too 
young to be able 
to grow these 
immense heads. 
The same thing 
is happening 
now in Scotland. 
There are so 
many rifles, and 
every guest in 
a deer forest 
expects to get 
his stag, that 
the deer are not 
allowed to live 
to a_ sufficient 





IIUNGARIAN RED DEER. 
(Third 1ine Forked—Very Rare.) 


.age to carry 


a big head. You hear a great deal of the deterioration 
of heads in Scotland, and new crosses of blood are brought 
in, but a stag must be from ten to twelve ye.rs old before he 
grows a really big head, and most of the stags killed now are 
much younger than that. I, as well as others (for instance, Sir 
Douglas Brooke, of Colebrooke, County Fermanagh), have tested 
this, and Sir Douglas says that he knows that a stag does not 
get a big head, certainly not his best head, till he is from ten to 
twelve years old. 

I have a pair of shed horns of a stag, given to me this 
year by Mr. Assheton Smith, of Vaynol Park, Bangor, 
North Wales, with twenty-four points, and the horns very massive 
and palmated at the tops. This stag was said to be eighteen years 
old. I think, indeed I am sure, that the stag is not the long-lived 
animal that our forefathers used to say he was. In Sobieski 
Stuart’s book, ‘‘ Lays of the Deer Forest,” he mentions hinds as 
being, as he supposed, a hundred years old, and I have heard 
the same from German sportsmen, but there is no ruminant 
animal that lives to any such age as that. Like sheep, they 
lose their teeth at about ten to twelve years, or even sooner, and 
thus the heads deteriorate when the deer can no longer feed. I 
do not think that a stag lives more than twenty-five years 
at the utmost. 

There was an old stag at Darmstadt, in the Grand 
Duke’s park. I saw him there, quite old and infirm, and he was 
known to be not more than twenty-two or twenty-three years 
old. The old wapiti stag which was in the Zoological Gardens 
in London began in the same way to be so infirm that he could 
scarcely get up when lying down. 1 have his head, which he 
carried the year he was destroyed; he was known to be 
eighteen years old, and the horns had very much dete: iorated 
and were all soft and spongy at the tops, and he was too old to 
push out the points at the tops, which are mere stumps. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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EST DEAN PARK is well known to all visitors to 
Goodwood. It lies at the base of the Downs on the 


road from Midhurst to Chichester, in a remarkably 
pretty country, delightfully broken and picturesque, with the 
little river Lavant flowing through the wide and pastoral valley. 
It is a land of fruitful character, very richly wooded, with 
many meadows and cornfields, and it presents beautiful effects of 
colour. Either here or at East Dene, two miles away, Asser first 
saw King Alfred at his royal villa—* tbique illum in villa regia, que 
dicituy Dene, primitus vidi.” About the venerable church cf 
Andrew—lately restored and provided with a fine new organ 
by Mr. James of West Dean Park—the pretty houses of the 
village are grouped. They are clustered with roses and honey- 
suckle, and mosses touch their roofs with a gay flush of colour. 
Their hayricks and barns add much to the pretty picture 
they present from the higher ground, amid their setting of 
chestnut trees. 
Mr. George Gissing has well described the country in 
“Thyrza”: “Along the stretch of the hollow the land is 
parcelled out into meadow and tilth of varied hue. Here is a 
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great patch of warm grey soil, where horses are drawing the 
harrow; yonder the work is being done by sleek black oxen. 
Where there is pasture its chalky- brown colour tells of the 
nature of the earth that produced it. A vast oblong right 
athwart the far side of the valley has just been strewn with 
loam ; it is the darkest purple. The bright yellow of the ‘kelk’ 
spre ads in several directions; and here and there rise thin 
wreaths of white smoke, where a pile of uprooted couch-grass is 
burning.” 

A pictorial country, therefore, is that which gives 
character to West Dean Park, and one in many ways 
favoured. ‘The old house here was built by John Lewknor, Esq., 
in the time of James I., and was the seat of his descendants, 
while the present fine structure was erected about the year 
1804 by James, Lord Selsey. Monuments of both these families 
are in West Dean church. The house is built of dressed flints, 
like the tower of the old church, and is in that form of 
Gothic architecture which was in vogue at the time, with 
battlements and turrets, and many mullioned and_traceried 
windows. Its situation is excellent, and it commands a 
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fine outlook over the umbrageous park, in which are many 
noble trees of various kinds, the horse-chestnuts being really 
magnificent, and there are great groves of beech and many 
splendid limes; a remarkable fern-leaved beech also, and 
excellent cedars. 

The gardens have been formed with very great taste and 
judgment, and have a natural character in happy accord with the 
picturesqueness of the surrounding country. Description at any 
length is unnecessary. The beauty is that which belongs to 
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green lawns, overshadowed in places by the overhanging boughs 
of great trees, like the noble chestnut, with the ivy about its 


root, which we depict. Evergreen and flowering bushes, 
attractive shrubberies, with pleasant walks, many fine ever- 
green oaks, Portugal laurels, multitudes of hardy flowers 
lifting their tall spikes of colour or carpeting the soil, roses 
and syringa spreading their fragrance, ferns clothing the 
shadowy hollows—these and many other familiar delights 
of the garden are there. The rock garden by the brook 
is lovely in its natural charm. 

By the babbling stream pour- 

ing from beneath the bridge 

to tell its merry tale to the 

wodland, countless ferns, 

irises, and water-loving plants 

have their home, and the 

mossy stones and _ sparkling 

water complete the picture. 

To turn from the open lawns, 

where a flood of sunlight 

kindles a vivid glory of colour, 

to this shadowy green retreat 

is one of those contrasts of 

effect so sweet and attrac- 

tive in a_ well-ordered gar- 

den. But it is not, of course, 

all contrast, for the flaunt- 

ing poppy, the radiant. sun- 

flower, and the brilliant snap- 

dragons and larkspurs have 

their gay sisters of the wood- 

land. It is an effect in Art 

as in Nature to carry a light 

into a shadow and a shadow 

into a light; and so, in a 

garden, the brilliant growths 

of the sunshine are neigh- 

boured by the dark foliage of 

bushes or the sombre green 

of hedges of yew, while the 

deeper tone of the shadowy 

“COUNTRY GIF<. forest is lighted up by primroses 
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and daffodils in spring, fol- 
lowed by the sweet azure 
of the bluebell, or the sum- 
mer beauty of tall foxgloves 
flourishing in the shade. 
Such effects as these 
may be observed at West 
Dean Park, with some notable 
garden features also. Then 
how delightful it is to pass 
from the rock and _ water 
garden referred to into the 
lovely laburnum pergola. 
Here is a_ beautiful and 
original feature. Ivy clothes 
both ends of the long arched 
walk, and forms a low wall, 
as it were, at each side, 
being cut back to a_par- 
ticular height, while the top 
is covered with laburnum, 
and in the time of flower 
it is like walking beneath a 
canopy of gold, for the 
rich yellow racemes hang 
plentifully through. . The ar- 
rangement is admirable and 
the effect singularly good, 
and horse-chestnuts and other 
trees lend their charm to the 
place. 
At the top of the park, 
and at the distance of about 
half a mile from the house, 
is the great feature of a re- 
markably attractive arboretum, C°Pyrignt 
A large natural hollow in the 
chalk forms an enchanting and sequestered retreat, which 
has, indeed, been adorned by the hand of Art always 
working by the methods of Nature. The natural wood 
has been cleared of its underbrush, and rhododendrons and 
many other bright things have been planted. The foliage is 


THE LABURNUM WALK. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
C. Macrocarpa, Thuja Lobbi, and many more, happily 
contrasted in colour with the lighter foliage of oak, beech, 
and lime. The purple beech is also judiciously planted, and 
three large trees of the walnut-leaved ash. are noticeable. The 
walks that intersect the lovely place are most delightful to 


in the greatest perfection, and conifers and flowering trees 
and shrubs flourish wonderfully. Extraordinary numbers 
of choice rhododendrons fill the early summer with love- 
liness, and azaleas and other bushes are in their company. 
Here may be seen the hemlock spruce, Cupressus Lawsoniana, 


traverse for their colour and fragrance. In the summer season 
the arboretum is open to visitors, so that many are privileged 
to enjoy its beauties. 

The character of the soil, and the shelter afforded by the 
range of the South Downs, have doubtless much influence in the 
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richness and luxuriance of West Dean Park, but the place 
derives far more from the intelligence with which it has been 
planted and arranged, and the care with which the estate is 
developed and maintained. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


RS. COULSON KERNAHAN is far from being a poor writer of 

M fiction. Some time agol read ‘‘ Trewinnot of Guy’s” with interest, 
but not without a feeling that Mrs. Kernahan errs sometimes, one 

might almost say consistently, by laying too much emphasis on the squalid 
aspect of human life. In ** The House of Rimmon ” (Ward, Lock) she makes, 
as it seems to me, the same mistake. It is grim and gloomy Hogarthian cari- 
cature, without the biting wit and the savage brevity which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Hogarth’s pictures. Still, with a force which is in its 
way irresistible, it grips the attention. We are introduced at the outset into 
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a truly awful Nonconformist household, of which Joshua Rimmon is the master 
and the tyrant. The son of a ‘ butty” collier, Joshua had become local 
bank manager. Sanctimonious, selfish, greedy, tyrannical, he leads his wife 
and his son Jubal a terrible life, and Mrs. Kernahan spares us no detail of it. 
A few extracts will suffice to give a vivid portrait of Joshua. Jubal, the 
unhappy and oppressed boy, fourteen years old and at home for his Christmas 
holidays, meets us at once; so does Joshua, and the picture of the Black 
Country household is almost awful in its particularity : 

**Jubal had hidden himself, as was his habit, behind one of the heavy 
window curtains, and was looking out into the dismal street, lit at long intervals 
by a sickly lamp. It was already dark, but in this household the gas was 
never lit till tea-time, and tea would not be ready for an hour or more. So 
Jubal’s occupations were limited to gazing into the darkness, and to the 
consideration of his grievances. His thoughts first dwelt on the fact that at 
school he alone out of a hundred boys had no nickname, because his own was 
bad enough. He had written his fortnightly letter home signed ‘J. Rimmon,’ 
until his father had threateningly demanded that the name should be written in 
full. Since then Jubal had contented 
himself with cramping his signature 
as much as possible. 

‘¢«The number and enormity of 
the lies conveyed in these fortnightly 
letters passed through Jubal’s mind. 
These were chiefly sent in answer to 
enquiries about his prayers and daily 
readings of the Bible, questions he 
knew by experience were not to be 
evaded. 

*©¢T wish there was no Bible,’ 
Jubal thought ; ‘it does make people 
so disagreeable.’ In this Jubal only 
committed a common error ; he took 
a particular person to represent a class. 
The person he had in his mind at that 
moment drove past the window, and 
at sight of him Jubal left his temporary 
haven for the seclusion of the dark and 
musty drawing-room. As he closed 
the door, he heard his father’s gig 
pass round the house and into the 
stable-yard, and himself called in a 
loud tone of voice. Not daring to 
disobey, he walked into the yard, 
and presented himself without remark 
before his father, sullen and lowering. 

‘**Rub the horse down,’ said 
that personage, in a severe tone, to his 
son, ‘and give him a drink of meal and 
water.’ 

‘¢¢ The groom has nothing to do, 
father,’ said the boy, doggedly. 

***Do as I tell you,’ was the 
reply, and the beneficent parent strode 
into the house, muttering something 
about breaking that boy’s spirit. He 
softened somewhat as, in- passing the 
kitchen, an agreeable odour of pikelets 
met his nose. Having divested himself 
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into the dining-roum, where the gas was now 
lighted and the maid laying the tea. 

‘‘His wife was holding his slippers to the 
fire; but it was not Mr. Rimmon’s way to 
acknowledge any attention bestowed on him, 
least of all by his wife. Was it not her duty 
to,perform such offices? And why should people 
be praised for doing their duty ? 

‘* He seated himself close to the fire, pulled 
off his boots, and took the warm slippers with- 
out comment. His first remark to his wife was, 
‘Send Sarah down to the butcher to say the joint 
for to-morrow needn’t come till the next day, 
for I sha’n’t be at home for dinner to-morrow.’ 

‘«Sarah, who was placing the plates round 
the table, unadvisedly ventured to suggest that 
there was nothing in the house for dinner to- 
morrow, and that they weren’t all going out. 
Black Country servants are habitually rather free 
in their remarks to their employers, belonging, 
as they do for the most part, practically to the 
same class.” 

Then we have some brightness in the irrup- 
tion of Keziah, a bright, lovely girl, not afraid of 
her father, and there is sunshine in the house 
whenever she is there ; but Kizzy, as they call 
the merry young creature, is too bright for the 
place, and is not permitted to remain happy. 
She is engaged to one Rupert Edmonton, a doctor. 
But Joshua, after rifling Edmonton’s rooms, pro- 
ceeds to bring about his arrest for a murder com- 
mitted by another in Germany, and Kizzy is 
practically sold to Hackbit, Joshua’s agent in 
money-lending transactions. So the story pursues 
its gloomy course, revoltingly sordid, and yet of a 
certain power. This is but the threshold ; it is needless to follow the thread all 
through. To those who like microscopic detail, who do not mind unpleasant 
subjects so long as they are treated with power, the story will undoubtedly 
appeal strongly. To me it is infinitely depressing, in spite of the fact that it 
ends happily. It is a cruel, gloomy, clever satire. 

South Africa is so much and so painfully to the fore, that Canon Knox 
Little’s ‘‘South Africa” (Isbister) is sure to be welcome. There is no big 
game in the book, but there are many big questions in it, and they are treated 
with great decision. No doubt there are persons whom it will offend, but there 
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are others who will rejoice that a man of authority, and a man who has had 
rare opportunities of acquiring information at the fountain head, has had the 
courage to speak out. The Canon is an admirer of Mr. Rhodes, to whom, as a 
‘*far-seeing statesman and a faithful friend,” he dedicates his volume. He 
believes heart and soul in the future of Africa, and his book is eminently read- 
able. Indeed, of the many books on South Africa which have come into my 
hands, there is none which has impressed me so much as a complete and a 
reasonably hopeful picture of a great appanage of the Empire. On British 
policy in connection with the Transvaal he writes almost savagely, and, even ina 
paper which has no politics, writing as an indi- 
vidual, I venture to say that heisright. Nothing 
in British history is more melancholy and sad- 
dening than the story of the officer who, when 
all was ready for the disgrace of Majuba to be 
retrieved, and when the astounding telegram of 
recall was received, solemnly, and with tears in 
his eyes, broke his sword across his knee; and 
to me Canon Knox Little’s summary of the posi- 
tion seems absolutely correct. Lord Cairns had 
said, after the surrender : 


‘** Are the mourners now to be told that 
these men were fighting for a country which the 
Government had determined to abandon, and 
that they were fighting for a Queen who was no 
longer to be the Sovereign of that country? 
This has been somewhere styled the Peace of 
Mount Prospect, but I doubt whether it will not 
go down as the Capitulation of Downing Street.’ 

‘This was, of course, also unanswerable. 
Lord Kimberley, placed‘ina position as awkward 
as it is possible to imagine, after all these broken 
promises could only argue: ‘The object of this 
settlement is to preserve all that was valuable in 
our position when we annexed the country.’ 
What Lord Kimberley considered ‘ valuable when 
we annexed the country’ does not appear. What 
we have ‘preserved’ is the indignation of our 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa, the contempt 
of the Boers, the tarnishing of British honour, 
the loss of British prestige, the character of a 
nation, the word of whose Government cannot 
be trusted, and the dignity of having established 
in power a tyrannical Oligarchy, one of the worst 
and most corrupt in the world, as a source of 
constant unrest for a long time to the whole 
continent. 

‘© To the loyalists the whole affair was looked 
upon in this way : 

(1) The surrender was ignominious. 

(2) It was a base betrayal, for it was 
a giving way to rebellion, and giving, after 
defeat, what had been refused repeatedly 
and solemnly to entreaty. 

(3) It was a flagrant violation of pro- 
mises given to Englishmen, loyal Boers, 
and natives.. 

(4) It was a surrender to men from 
whom those natives had always received 
harsh and cruel treatment, and who had 
so mismanaged their Republic when they 
had it, as to bring it to bankruptcy ; to men 
incapable of governing well and justly when 
left to themselves. 

(5) It was the deliberate establishment 
of a foe in the midst of our colonies, and 
putting in power those who to their dislike 
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incapable of understanding magnanimity, and believed us really to be 

cowards, actuated only by fear. 

(6) It was the destruction of the high idea of English honour and 
strength on which the welfare of South Africa so much depended. 

(7) And it was a step fraught with danger to liberty, and certain to 
bring endless difficulties in the future. 

**Such were the views of the loyalists, and it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to deny that they represent a large amount of truth.” 

After writing about South Africa I want a little humorous relief, and a 
gentleman named Henry Aveling has given it to me in a volume called ‘* Poems 
and Paragraphs” (Digby, Long). Sometimes Mr. Aveling means to be funny, 
and his aphorisms are, some of them, quite good : 

““HumMAN Wants—Man wants nothing beyond food, clothing, shelter, 
and £xiras / 

‘« Dicniry—The man who stands on his dignity does not take up much 
room, and no one should begrudge him his hobby. 

‘* Beauty, BELIEF, BENEVOLENCE—Beauty is only skin deep; _Belier 
cannot get much deeper as to some things that we believe; Benevolence 
is fathomless in depth. 

“ ZEsTHETIC Beaury—In form, angular ; in colour, washed out.” 

And now and again he tries a riddle : 


‘*QUESTION AND ANSWER—Q. What sort of a table should be set before 
a hungry man ?—A. A chronological table, on account of its da¢es.” 


But I know many better. It is when Mr. Aveling is serious and poetical 
that he is really killing. | You can hardly open a page at haphazard without 
finding something funny, but this is a gem: 

‘* Hleaviness may endure for a night, 
But joy cometh in the morning ; 
And death-clouds dark may be dispersed 
By reviving rays adorning, 
With sunbeam glow, the wintered life 
For a time eclipsed in gloom : 
And so Theodosia found it 
As health’s returning bloom 
Kelumed her faded cheek, 
And lifted her load of care, 
Till she rose to her former self— 
If possibly, still more fair. 
Discreetly her foe had departed, 
And the charges against her had failed : 
Her goodness, no less than her gifts, 
For full restitution availed. 
She returned to her place in the choir, 
With talents and virtues admitted ; 
Resuming the leading position 
For which not another was fitted. 
So we find her again at her home, 
After leaving the organist’s wife, 
Who had nursed both herself and her pupil 
While each was in peril of life. 
And although that most Christianly woman 
Would have toiled without thought of reward, 
She surely was well requited 
By the smile of her Heavenly Lord. 
** And now one returns on the scene 
Whose name has already appeared ; 
And Constance again with her friend 
Holds conference doubly endeared. 
So strange are the things she relates— 
Some would think them far stranger than fiction— 
They are facts, notwithstanding, and such 
As rise above all contradiction.” 


FAMOUS KENNELS. 


C. Reid. PETER PIPER. Copyright 


to whom every variety of the canine race is equally 
attractive, there can be no more interesting kennel than 
that owned by Mr. Joseph Royle of Manchester. This gentle- 
man has for years been a leading exhibitor of mastiffs, St. 
Bernards, English and Gordon setters, spaniels, and other varieties, 


ie the all-round dog-lover, who may be regarded as one 
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C. Reid. HAPSTEAD PRIMUS. Copyright 
including even Italian greyhounds, and it is nearly a quarter of 
a century ago that the valuable trophy presented at a Hanover 
dog show by the late Emperor William for the best collection of 
sporting dogs was won by Mr. Royle’s team. Consequently a 
visit to his kennel must always be an experience that will be 
looked back to with pleasure by those who love the sight of a 
first-rate dog; for though Mr. Royle exhibits but very seldom, 
there is not an animal in his possession that is not qualified for 
the keenest competition, be its variety what it may. The fact 
that Mr. Royle will have nothing but the very best specimens of 
their respective varieties about him, moreover, is made manifest 
by the prices which he is willing to pay for such dogs as take 
his fancy ; and therefore the accompanying illustrations, which 
represent the choicest inmates of his kennel, may be accepted as 
likenesses of the best animals of the day. 

In according the place of honour in this interesting collection 
to the brindle mastiff, Peter Piper, the writer feels confident 
that no injustice will be done to any of the other animals, for this 


C. Reid. LADY PIPER. Copyright 
dog is generally admitted to be one of the most perfect specimens 
of an ancient, but, alas! decaying, breed that has ever graced the 
show-ring. The massive skull, the comparatively small ears, the 
wrinkled brows, the sullen expression, and the truncated muzzle 
of the old English mastiff are all perfectly portrayed, too, in the 
likeness of Peter Piper, as is the big, level, brawny back, the huge 
limbs, and the long coarse tail which are so characteristic of the 
breed. What a pity, therefore, that this old native breed should 
be gradually, but none the less surely, ousted out of its former 
position as a most popular British breed by the numerous foreign 
animals that are imported from abroad. The high lineage of the 
mastiff, descended, as he most undoubtedly is, from the ancient 
mastivé or bandogge, in which the hearts of our ancestors 
rejoiced, might alone have saved the modern representatives of the 
old race from the reproach of having lingered on the scene too 
long; and failing the possession of proper respect for a failing 
breed, modern dog-lovers might have remembered the good 
services rendered in days gone by to their fathers. In the old 
times, when England was not the safe place to live in that it is 
now, the mastiff was the trusted guardian of many a home, and 
protected the lives of his master’s family upon many occasions at 
the expense of his own. The worst that could be urged against 
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him in those ancient days was that the mastiff was wont to 
indulge ina little poaching and to interfere with the deer belonging 
to the lord of the manor in which his owner lived. But the 
forestry laws provided for this by enacting that such animals were 
to have one of their feet removed, as when thus mutilated they 
were, of course, prevented from destroying the game. Yet, good 
friend to our fathers as he was, the extinction of the mastiff must 
shortly be effected, unless some patriotic Englishmen come 
forward and unite with Mr. Royle and the few other enthusiasts 
who still are loyal to the breed in their efforts to resuscitate the 
falling fortunes of the mastiff. 

In the fawn Lapy Piper, a daughter of the champion just 
referred to, one finds a marvellously-headed bitch who has won 
the highest honours at the Crystal Palace, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and other shows, whose body properties are also excellent, and 
who may rightly be described as one of the best of her sex that 
has gladdened the hearts of mastiff breeders for many a day. 

Passing from the mastiff, par excellence the big dog of England, 
we come to the St. Bernard, a breed which has for many years 
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been bred by Mr. Royle, who has owned ‘some of the best show 
animals of theday. The St. Bernard, unlike the mastiff, has the 
good fortune to be surrounded by a halo of sentiment, owing to the 
intelligence and. good offices of the original inmates of the kennel 
at the famous hospice, whose services to benighted travellers 
can never be over-estimated. It must not be imagined, however, 
that the modern show St. Bernard is quite the same animal as 
those which served the monks so faithfully, for the original 
breed practically died out some years ago, and was only resus- 
citated by the introduction of new blood. The enterprise of 
British breeders, too, has effected still further developments in 
the structural formation of the St. Bernard, notably so in such 
matters as profusion of coat and increased stature, so that there is 
as much difference between a fin de stécle champion and the 
stuffed remains of the monks’ old Barry which are preserved in 
the museum at Berne as it is possible to conceive. Nor, it 
must be admitted with regret, is the St. Bernard invariably the 
amiable creature that sentimental folks believe him to be, and in 
many specimens as age increases there is a tendency to become 
uncertain in temper, as a well-known lady exhibitor discovered 
not long since when a favourite St. Bernard suddenly 
attacked her, with serious results. Still there is no disguising 
the fact that the modern St. Bernard is a splendid dog, and 
Mr. Royle’s Hapsteap Primus will at once fill the eye of an 
expert as a worthy winner of prizes at the Crystal Palace, 
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BRANTLEY MOONSTONE. 


Farl’s Court, and such leading exhibitions, for in this dog most 
of the important points which judges seek for are all combined. 
The short blunt muzzle, the level back, the deep-girthed, deep- 
ribbed middle piece, the heavy bone, and the flat coat, which are 
so essential to success, are all here, whilst the orthodox markings, 
a white blaze upon the face and white collar at the shoulders, are 
perfectly represented. Truly, Hapstead Primus is a great dog 
in every acceptation of the word. 

Mr. Royle’s kennel of sporting dogs has always been a 
strong one, but never more so than at the present time, as it now 
includes English setters and field. spaniels that can scarcely be 
matched anywhere. Conspicuous amongst these are the orange 
and white own sisters BRANTLEY PRIMROSE and BRANTLEY 
SHoToverR, both winners at Birmingham in the very best of 
company, and each a perfect specimen of that glorious sporting 
variety, the English setter. In the illustration of Shotover the 
artist has succeeded most admirably in showing the well-defined 
occipital protuberance and the bent stifles, which are both so 
characteristic of this breed, whilst the silky featbering at the 
back of the legs of Brantley Primrose, and the breeching of 
fine hair upon her thighs, are points which the tyro should devote 
attention to when mastering the distinctive properties of this 
charming breed, The black field spaniel is another sporting variety 
to which Mr. Royle has always devoted great attention, and con- 
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sequently the photographs of BRANTLEY MoonsTONE, the winner 
at Birmingham and Birkenhead, and his kennel companion, 
BrantTLey Winsome II., may be accepted as representations of 
animals which may be regarded as almost perfect specimens of 
their breed. In the first place attention may be directed to the 
massive. skulls, yet delicately-chiselled muzzles, which all good 
spaniels should possess, for substance without lumber should 
always be sought for when judging this variety. The long body, 
the dense yet flat coat quite free from curl, the low-set ears. and 
the very short yet immensely powerful legs which judges love, 
are all apparent in these two specimens of a variety of dog that 
is always popular with sportsmen and the public. 

The fact that a dog-lover such as Mr. Royle should include 
both setters and spaniels,in his kennel of exhibition dogs 1s not 
remarkable when the close connection that existed between 
the varieties 300 years ago and more is remembered. The 
spaniel, as most people may imagine from his name, originally 
came from Spain, and from him the setter was evolved by 
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old-time breeders. Indeed there 
are many points of similarity 
that can be traced between the 
two varieties even now, the 
detection of these being a com- 
paratively easy matter when a 
long-legged spaniel whose tail 
has not been removed is brought 
under observation. The custom 
of removing spaniels’ tails is a 
very ancient one, and is still 
resorted to amongst sportsmen, 
as when entering coverts or 
beating hedgerows the caudai 
appendages of the animals are 
found to become entangled 
amongst thorns and_briars, 
which inflict great discomfort 
upon them. In the old days, 
too, when dogs were not kept 
so well, the ancients considered 
thatlong tailsharboured vermin. 

Perhaps, however, a more 
interesting object-lesson in dog- 
judging has never been con- 
veyed by a photograph than 
in the illustration which shows 
the group of Five Distinct 
Breeps,with Hapstead Primus, 
the huge St. Bernard, and the collie—a son, by the way, 
of Mr. Stretch’s Ormskirk Bendigo—standing guard over the 
sleeping Peter Piper and the recumbent Brantley Moonstone 
and Brantley Shotover. The artist has so _ successfully 
caught the peculiarities of each variety that the most inex- 
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FIVE DISTINCT BREEDS. 
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perienced dog-lover can effect comparisons between the points of 
each without the slightest difficulty ; in addition to which it will 
be seen that even the largest breeds, by the exercise of proper 
discipline, may be brought up to live together in harmony witb 
smaller members of the canine race. 


THE PUOWER OF THE MONTH. 


ULY is a month of glorious flowers, and is the time of the 
lilies. Carnations perfume the breeze, the jessamine is 
robed in purest white, and the larkspurs make big groups’ 
in the borders ; but the lily appeals more strongly to the 

flower-gardener, who may use it in many happy ways, in the 
mixed border, or amongst evergreen shrubs to create thickets of 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 
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blossom until the veil of autumn drapes the landscape. Since 
Shelley wrote of 
‘*the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Moenad, its moonlight coloured cup, 

Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky,” 
the lily family has greatly changed. The pure white spires 
of the Madonna lily (L. candidum) still rise up in the cottage 
garden, or make brave, fragrant masses on the lawn; but a host 


of lovely species and varieties have been introduced with a 
better knowledge of the requirements of the different groups. 
A wonderful variety of form is seen in the family, some dainty 
gems, needing special care to bring their flowers to perfection, 
others tall and graceful, wands of blossom which sway gently in 
the summer wind. Professor J. G. Baker, late director of the 
Herbarium in the Royal Gardens, Kew, divided the family into 
certain groups with unromantic names; but by this means the 
lilies were brought into reasonable classification. The groups 
comprise Cardiocrinum, represented by the noble L. giganteum, 
of which an illustration is given; Eulirion, distinguished by a 
white trumpet or funnel shaped flower, as one sees in the 
beautiful L. longiflorum; Isolirion, in which are all the early 
lilies, L. umbellatum, and those of that character ; the delightful 
old-fashioned Martagon group and the important group of 
Archelirion, of which none is more famous and handsome than 
the golden-rayed lily of Japan, L. auratum. In this section are 
some of the most splendid of all lilies for form and colour. 


Ways oF GrRowinG LILIEs. 


Lilies are as different in nature as in form. A hard and 
fast rule cannot be laid down, as one kind requires soil that 
to another would be poisonous. Of course to enter into the needs 
of every lily in this article would be impossible; but a few 
general hints can be given, as failures are not pleasant when rare 
kinds have been purchased. The most easily managed of the 
family are usually L. bulbiferum; the exquisite self apricot- 
coloured Batemanniz ; L. candidum, purest of summer flowers ; 
the old bright Scarlet Chalcedonicum; L. excelsum, or testa- 
ceum as it is also called; L. Hansoni; L. Henryi; L.. longi- 
florum and its varieties (the white-tubed lily); L..Martagon ; the 
Speciosum tribe; L.. Thunbergianum or elegans; and the 
brilliant Tiger lilies. These are happy in the ordinary soil of 
the garden when a little leaf-mould can be added to it, according 
to whether it be light or heavy.. Certain kinds must have, 
however, almost opposite conditions, needing peat and moisture, 
obtained by mixing with the garden soil a considerable portion of 
the former with some sharp silver sand. Messrs. Wallace and 
Co.,.of Colchester, who have accomplished much good work in 
introducing and popularising the lilies, mention that when planting 
it is beneficial to place a few pieces of peat at the base of the 
bulbs, and they will root into it with greater freedom. Also cover 
the bulbs with 4in.. of sand, as this keeps the wet from 
setting fast the soil round the bulbs, and checks the attacks of 
slugs. It may be interesting to point out that the kinds needing 
this somewhat special soil are the Canadian lily (L. canadense 
and its varieties, which are moisture-loving flowers, of rich 
beauty and wonderful freedom), the lovely sweet-scented L. Parryi, 
and the swamp lily, L. superbum, which, as its name indicates, 
delights in moisture and shade. This is the lily to plant in damp 
hollows and clearings in woodlands, its tall graceful spikes 
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supporting deep yellow and crimson freely spotted flowers, and 
bending beneath their precious burden. To plant L. superbum 
in dry borders is to court certain failure. 

The lilies have come to us from many quarters of the world 
—from the wilds of North America, from sunny Japan and 
California, and the meadows of Europe, and may be made to play 
an important part in the garden. Of late years they have been 
associated with the evergreen or deciduous shrubs, a happy 
brotherhood, too, the rich leafage of the shrubs intensifying the 
flower colouring and hiding bare stems, perhaps, alas, injured by 
disease. Visitors to the Royal Gardens, Kew, Mr. Wilson’s 
garden at Weybridge, and many other places in this country, 
will discover that without the lily, artistically used,-. glorious 
colouring and effects would disappear. Big colonies of the Lilium 
auratum in rhododendron beds light these with colour during 
several weeks, and the air is saturated with their heavy perfume. 
Delightful is it to see moving in the wind the tall spikes of the 
swamp lily or the beautiful L. Henryi, which is one of the most 
important of recentacquisitions. But more brilliant than any of the 
race is the tiger lily named splendens, a study of intense crimson 
colouring, deepened when the plants are grown in large groups 
and associated with shrubs. We shall ever remember a forest 
of spikes in the Royal Gardens at Kew where the lily had been 
planted around a cluster of Chili pine or monkey puzzle, black 
almost, so deep is the shade of green. It was a revelation of fiery 
effect in August, and witness to the wonderful colour pictures 








obtained by a free use of popular flowers. 


By the shrubbery margin, or amongst shrubs of low growth, 
one may plant the dwarf early-flowering race known as 


L. Thunbergianum or elegans. The 
flowers are remarkably large for the size 
of the plants, big open blooms, almost 
hiding the foliage, and sometimes four cr 
even five are borne by a single bulb. 
To this group belongs the distinct, clear- 
coloured Orange Queen, recently shown 
by Messrs. Wallace before the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and such forms 
as Van Houttei, Wilsoni, venustum, 
and others. When planted at the edge 
of a bed of kalmias, andromedas, azaleas, 
and similar shrubs, the effect is happy 
in the early summer days. The charming 
white lily, so fair in the cottage garden, 
where it has lived for many years, 
increasing in beauty with age, should be 
planted against dark-leaved shrubs, or 
with pale blue delphiniums, in this way 
achieving artistic results of which we see 
too few in English gardens. 

Many are the dainty little lilies for 
the rock garden, or spots under frequent 
observation, L. rubellum, the trouble- 
some pink L. Krameri, L. maritimum, 
L. concolor, L. coridion, and others pos- 
sessing distinct and fascinating beauty ; 
but it is the Henryi, Szovitzianum, 
Tigrinum, Parryi, and the strong-grow- 
ing kinds that demand consideration 
before other types. 

A very handsome group is. that 
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known as Specio- 
sum, and one all 
lily-lovers should 
plant freely, not 
for the sake of 
the flowers alone, 
but because they 
are almost the 
last to - expand. 
When lilies in 
general have long 
faded, these  re- 
main to colour 
the garden, and 
whether in tubs, 
pots, or the open 
ground, the 
growth is robust 
and free in every 
way. Album 
Kretzeri is as 
pure as snow, de- 
lightful to cut for 
choice decora- 
tions, and album 
novum is even 
finer, whilst in 
Macranthum, 
Melpomene, 
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roseum super- 
bum, and cruen- 
tum the colouring 
is remarkably rich 
and effective. 
Unhappily of 
recent years a 
heavy cloud has 
hung over this 
fair’ family, a 
cloud of disease, 
evidently of a 
fungoid nature, 
swift to destroy, 
and difficult to 
arrest in its 
work of annihila- 
tion. The spires 
of the white lily 
may be on the 
eve of expanding 
their spotless 
blooms, but col- 
lapse; and though 
the roots may not 
be materially in- 
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jured, all beauty 
in the plant is 
destroyed. Many 
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remedies have been advocated, but few, 
if any, prove efficacious, except spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture when signs of the 
enemy are apparent. Sad it is to behold 
this relentless enemy, and even sadder 
to know that one is almost powerless 
to stay its course. We wish any of our 
readers who may have discovered a 
remedy will write us to that effect, and 
assist others who have suffered. Home- 
grown bulbs are undoubtedly not afflicted 
so much as those imported from other 
countries, as shown by healthy groups 
in cottage gardens undisturbed for many 
years, and when separated and the bulbs 
replanted they are seldom attacked. It 
is different with those brought from 
abroad, probably fed up to sell, and there- 
fore falling a prey more quickly to the 
disease. 

Those who have confined the lilies 
to the border should get out of the 
beaten track and plant them in informal 
colonies, to make rich effects in the 
summer and autumn. When the garden 
is very small the lily may be grown in 
pots with surprising success, if the 
proper kinds are chosen—Browni, longi- 
florum, speciosum, auratum, croceum, 
and others—and remember that it is not 
always the most expensive kinds that 
give the best results. L. croceum, the 
old orange lily precious to our forefathers, is as charming as 
any, and will even in the London parks succeed in ordinary soil. 
No statelier flowers exist than the taller lilies, but the family is 
too varied and beautiful to describe in any stereotyped way. It 
is the flower of summer, and of July in particular. Few will 
quarrel with us for selecting it as the second flower in our series 
of monthly notes. 


. ry. = 
CYCLING NOTES. 

HE lot of the cyclist who takes his machine to the Continent has been 
‘| improving year by year, thanks to the Cyclists’ Touring Club, and this 
year the improvements are more manifest than ever. In some respects 
I have been so free from trouble on a recent journey that I can hardly credit the 
changes that have been effected, so simple is the order of things now as com- 
pared with what I have experienced on previous occasions. In a single tour, 
some years ago, I had to pay heavy customs dues ten or a dozen times, 
each separate transaction involving needless waste of time and, not infrequently, 

a serious disarrangement of the programme. 

Whether you miss the train or boat is no concern of the douanier, and, 
indeed, on my first journey, which took me through Switzerland and 
North Italy, and back along the Rhine to Cologne, I endured an amount of 
worry sufficient to damp the ardour of any but an enthusiast. By slow degrees, 
however, the Cyclists’ Touring Club has been bringing one continental Government 
after another to admit its members free of duty payments, and, in some cases, 
even without the necessity of obtaining the certificate of temporary importation, 
or the affixing of a leaden seal to the machine. In the case of France matters 
have retrograded somewhat, owing to the introduction of the new regulations as 
to the permis de circulation, but that is no faut of the Cyclists’ Touring Club; in 
every other respect a great advance has been made. 

It is Switzerland, perhaps, which now shows the most marked concession 
to the legitimate tourist. One has only to provide one’s self with the ‘‘ special” 
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card ot membership of the Cyclists’ ‘Touring Club, having one’s photograph 
affixed, and containing details as to the make and number of one’s machine, to 
enable one to pass the Swiss frontiers without payment of any kind or the 
obtaining of a’ certificate, or even the affixing of the seal. The presentation of 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club ticket satisfies the Swiss Government that the holder 
is a legitimate tourist, and has not brought his machine into the country for 
purposes of commerce. 

On the other hand, in Italy, where in former years I have experienced a 
considerable amount of vexatious treatment, one has still to obtain the Col'etta, 
or certificate of temporary importation, and submit to the sealing process, as 
well as present one’s self at the custom house on leaving the country in order to 
obtain one’s discharge, as it were, by handing in the certificate and having the 
seal removed. Nevertheless it is some convenience to be no longer under the 
necessity of paying forty-two lire on one’s machine, for the customs regulations 
used to involve, and in some instances still involve, the carrying of superfluous 
coin in order to be able to meet the demands of the frontier officia's. 

In Austria the old order of things remains unchanged. The fees demanded, 
moreover, are heavier than elsewhere, twenty-five gulden, or £2 10s., being 
required on eich machine. One may only be skirting the fringe of the country, 
in order to view a particular stretch o! scenery, and recross the frontier within a 
couple of days; yet the Austrian Government, forsooth, must needs regard one 
as a possible competitor with native cycle-makers, as though it were likely that 
one would wish to sell the machine on which one is dependent for the completion 
of one’s journey, or that one could find a customer in a mountainous district far 
remote from any populous centre. The payment, moreover, of the customs dues 
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must be made in go'd, and of Enzlish gold—a most absurd exemption, con- 
sidering the reputation of the English sovereign in the world of curiency. 

Apart from the customs difficulties, there is an old-standing grievance 
which has been to a consderable degree removed this year, and that re.ates to 
the registrat‘on of one’s baggage. Hitherto one could book one’s self to any- 
where, and register one’s luggage to the same place, in most cases, but as for 
the bicvele, that was quite another story. It could never be bovked further 
than Calais or Dieppe, and the nuisance of going through the customs had to 
be faced, even if one were bound for another country altogether. The machine 
had also to be personally attended to on the arrival of the boat, and one had 
to bother with its registration, afte: passing the customs, while other people 
were picking the best seats in the train. But now one may register a cycle 
right through to Bale, and at the port of entry into France one has no more 
to do as regards the machine than with the luggage itself. Customs, porters, 
and registration, all these are out of one’s ken, and a‘ter securing one’s seat in 
the train there is ample time to invade the buffet. 

On the return journey, the same new feature is again to Le observed, At 
Bale, the machine can be registered to London in the same way as ordinary 
lugzage, though, of course, at a much greater cost, owing to the charges of the 
English railway companies for their portion of the journey. Formerly, one 
could only book the machine to Calais, Dieppe, or Ostend, as the case might he, 
and then there was the trouble over again o: ferreting out the cycle, and seeing 
to its being placed on the boat, as well as having to find a booking office in 
order to buy a ticket. I usually preferred to pay on arriva’ at Victoria—a much 
simpler plan than missing one’s boat. THE PILGRIM. 
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R. DE WOLF 

HOPPER is 
one of America’s most 
popular comedians; ‘El 
Capitan ” is said to have 
achieved great success 
in the United States. 
We in England like 
daintiness, charm, light 
and shade in comic 
opera ; it is evident that 
the Americans have 
different tastes in this regard. They are quite entitled to have 
them; it would be impertinence on our part to assume that ours are 
superior. But, merely as a statement of fact, we do not admire 
the qualities of ‘‘ El] Capitan,” now being played at the Lyric 
Theatre. 

The music has any amount of “go” and “fire,” but, 
with the exception of one or two of the marches with which the 
score is overcrowded, there is no melody in Mr. De Sousa’s 
composition. It rattles along, it blares; but of elegance, 
plaintiveness, sentiment on the one hand, and airy frivolity and 
delicate lightness on the other, it has none. The two attempts 
at ballad writing in which the musician indulges show, to our 
mind, his weakness at once. His score is rampant with noise, 
there is nothing to attract the ear in his tunes or to appeal to 
one’s artistic tastes in his harmonies. 

Mr. Charles Klein’s libretto is even less distinguished. It 
is common-place of the common-place. It is not humorous, 
inventive, witty, or graceful. There is no originality of idea 
or charm of treatment in it. Now and again, Mr. Klein sinks 
into bad taste. The story of the cowardly Viceroy who disguises 
himself and joins the enemy’s forces as a notorious rebel is not 
new, and it is not given any novelty in its telling. 

Mr. De Wolf Hopper is a lively gentleman, with a never- 
ending flow of high spirits, full of japes and laughable 
grotesqueries. He is a pleasing personality on the stage, but he 
is not a real humourist, fer he lacks unction. But without Mr. 
Hopper ‘‘ El Capitan” would have been terrible indeed. There 
were other redeeming features. First, we were once again 
delighted with the fire, the earnestness, the vivacity of an 
American chorus. Not only did they act with a swing and 
a dash which was most exhilarating, but they sang with sweet- 
ness, strength, and finish. Miss Nella Bergen, the soprano, 
alone among the soloists, possesses a voice beyond the 
mediocre. She sang very finely; her range is wonderful, 
the power and truth and purity of her upper register are 
delightful. Miss Jessie Mackaye is a bright and winsome 
little lady, very pleasant and attractive, but she should not 
attempt to sing. 

As with the music, so with the scenery and costumes. 
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Loud, garish, elaborate, 
but not artistic or esthetic. 


EFORE these lines are 

B before their readers, Mr. 

Charles Wyndham will 
have said good-bye to the 
Criterion, and one of the most 
famous chapters of this century’s 
theatrical history will have been 
closed. Mr. Wyndham and the 
Criterion seem almost synonyms; it is difficult to imagine that the great 
actor will no longer be seen at a theatre which he has made famous during 
a period that almost reaches a quarter of a century. From farce to romantic 
tragedy, from the frivolities of adaptations from risky French plays, through the 
romance of costume comedy and comedy w-th a very serious strain, to the 
tragedy of ‘* The Jest,” Mr. Wyndham has ranged. He has become the most 
popular actor in London, there is none other to compete with him in the 
magnetism of his name. . 

May that magnetism continue unexhausted at his new home, his beautiful 
playhouse in the Charing Cross Road. Here he will produce an Anglicisation 
of the most famous play of our time, ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” but not until we 
have renewed acquaintance w.th the inexhaustible ‘* David Garrick” and the 
incom, arab’e “ Tyranny of Tears.” That the farewell would be a most 
memorable occasion was a foregene conclusion, and the revival of ‘* Rosemary ” 
—for remembrance—will be a milestone to many of us for the remainder of 
our lives. 

There is to be another attempt to give the untried dramatist a chance. 
The Play-Writers’ Theatre is the latest scheme to provide an outlet for work 
which cannot obtain a hearing in the ordinary course of events. It is a scheme 
which must have the sympathy of every well-wisher of the drama. It is too 
early yet to pronounce an opinion on the chances of success of the new enter- 
prise, for we do not know who will be respu..sible for the management of it ; 
but, granted that the auspices and the details are satisfactory, the Piay-Writers’ 
Theatre deserves all the help we can give it. The dearth of dramatists is 
most serious ; there seem to be hardly any new comets to step into the shoes 
of the veterans. The budding Pineros, Joneses, Grundys, and Car:ons have 
not yet arrived. 

The other day, through the medium of one of the much-abused “ trial 
matinées,” gave us a little hope that there were two, at least, who were 
‘* feeling their feet.” Mr. Berte Thomas and Mr. Granville Barker, with ‘* The 
Weather-Hen,” made a beginning which was much more than promising. I 
hope Mr. George Alexander, that most enterprising and eclectic of managers, 
has got his eye on these two gentlemen. One can almost promise him that, 
although their next work may not be sui‘able to the St. James’s, it will be well 
worth his consideration. It behoves us to ‘‘ boom” these gentlemen. Even 
if their next play disappoints us, we shall have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with—we must lose no chances. And if there are other aspirants equally 
promising, who are remaining mutely inglorious because no one will listen to 
them, it is to the Play-Writers’ Theatre we shall look to'introduce them to us. 

Most interesting will be the appearance of Mrs. Langtry in a new play by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy at the Haymarket. The lady will not accuse us of 
ungal antry if we say that it is the prospect of a new and original work by Mr. 
Grundy which most whets our appetite. We look to Mr. Grundy with wistful 
eagerness. He is so very brilliant, so exquisite a craftsman, that we all long for 
him to make a great triumph in a play which is not an adaptation. 

Details are leaking out regard.ng the new Savoy opera by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Captain Basil Hood. The latter, one of the most brilliant of our 
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librettis's, promises to take us to new climes in his story—new, that is, so far 
as comic opera is concerned. He will take us to an Australian mining camp 
and an ocean in the Pacific. There seems to be a funny idea running through 
the work—that of a party of miners so mild and meek that the approach of a 
supposed bushranger of truculent tendencies is sufficient to send them all flying 
for their lives. They never swear, and the use of a revolver is unknown among 
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them—so subdued are thev by the threat long ago of an elderly lady who, 
determined to reform them, swears to marry the worst among them ly such and 
such a date. Captain Ilood obtains variety by introducing to the camp various 
sets of visitors—a Lord Mayor of London, attended by his aldermen, a party of 
schoolgirls from Meibourne, and members of a secret society of amateur actors 
tani-hed from their native land. PHCBUS. 
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THE TRIALS OF 
WHOLE-SAIL easterly 
breeze was blowing in 
the Solent on the 
morning of July 18th, when 
THe SHAMROCK, towed from 
Southampton, and the 
Britannia, sailing from Cowes, 
met off Ryde prepared for a 
trial of speed. The course 
selected was unduly favourable 
to the older vessel, for com- 
paratively shallow water, in 
more than one place, enabled 
the Britannia to work in either 
more favouring or in_ less 
adverse tides than her deeper 
draught antagonist. Possibly 
equality in this respect can 
hardly be found in sheltered 
waters, and trials thus con- 
ducted mislead the unwary as 
to the merits of the respective 
competitors, and a different 
verdict might be returned if 
the same vessels were tested in 
waters more widely spaced and 
less hampered with shoals and 

currents. 

The flag buoy, although 
fixed nearly a mile off Ryde 
Pier, caused the starting-line, 
in the opinion of those on 
board, to be a dangerous one 
for the Shamrock, and in con- 
sequence she was kept far to 
leeward of agood racing position 
when the gun for the start was 
fired at noon. The Britannia 
was perfectly placed, at the 
critical moment, to gain every 
advantage from wind and tide; 
she was under all plain sail, with 
a jackyard topsail. - The Sham- 
rock had broken an over-slight 
jackyard whilst preparing for 
the race, and was thereby 
reduced to carrying a sharp- 
headed topsail as a substitute. 
During the beating to wind- 
ward this was probably no 
disadvantage, but, of course, 
in the long run, and on a broad 
reach, with fair wind from 
the Nab to the western mark 
at the Solent Banks, the reduced 
canvas materially lessened her 
speed. The total course was 
about 31 sea miles, of which 
but 54 were reaching, 13 were 
practically a dead run, and the remainder beating to windward ; 
and it was on the latter point of sailing that the new vessel 
showed a marked superiority. At the moment of the starting 
gun being fired the Britannia was on the line, with the 
Shamrock a quarter of a mile too much to leeward and on 
the wrong side of the buoy. 

The old cutter, immediately on crossing, altered course, and 
ran down towards the new one, crossed her bows, and stayed 
round to the port tack directly on her weather bow. Such a 
blanketing as here occurred would have been destructive to the 
chances of most vessels, but the punishment, severely adminis- 
tered, was of momentary duration; the big green ship was in a 
few seconds through the lee of her antagonist, and in a few 
minutes sufficiently far ahead to stay to the starboard tack and 
to smother the Britannia, who had no further chance on a wind- 
ward point of sailing. The Shamrock was more than 6min. 
ahead at the Nab Lightship, having sailed the seven miles in the 
worst water, to which she was confined by her greater draught, 
whilst the Britannia, of 5ft. or 6ft. less draught, and admirably 
piloted in a slack, if not favouring tide, was thoroughly outpaced. 
After rounding the lightship, spinnakers were set on both vessels, 
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but the wire gear of the Shamrock was new and unyielding, and 
the sail was torn. In addition, she sadly needed a larger topsail ; 
but, hampered by these drawbacks, she gained another 4min. on 
the run to Cowes, and held her own without further gain on the 
reach thence to the western mark. 

During the final beat back to Cowes she added another 
34min. to her interval; but this was no true measure of her 
superiority. Her mainsail was imperfectly set, the gear was new 
and stiff, and for some unknown reason her course was slightly 
erratic. The nett total of the trial showed an undoubted supe- 
riority in windward work, a less marked advantage in running 
before the wind, and an equality of speed on a broad reach, 
with a time margin of 134min. on a course of about 314 sea 
miles. 

The second day’s trial, on the 19th of July, was subsidiary 
to the experiment of the 18th. The wind was in the same 
direction and of approximately equal strength at the time of 
starting, but the course was completely reversed. The race 
began at 10.15 with a dead run on a lee-going tide from off 
Cowes to the buoy westwards on the Solent Banks, with the 
intention of beating back eastwards to the Nab, and returning 
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to finish at Spithead. The vessels on this day both carried 
jackyard topsails. The Shamrock’s new yard was less frail than 
her wrecked one of the previous day, but it seemed even nov 
inadequate for its responsibility. Her mainsail, relaced on the 
boom, stood beautifully, and misadventures did not recur. The 
start was punctual and almost simultaneous, with the Shamrock 
her own length in advance. Spinnakers were set, but the wind 
soon faltered, and in an hour’s run over 54 miles, the Britannia 
was left 44min. astern in rounding the mark. It is true the 
wind was fickle in direction, and at times of extreme faintness, 
but the gap between the two vessels on rounding was so far 
satisfactory that it proved the comparative slowness of the new 
vessel in a down wind trial of the previous day was partially due 
to lack of canvas caused by accident. They both sailed into an 
hour's calm before Gurnard buoy was reached, and when later 
on the east wind reappeared, a turn to windward as far as Ryde 
confirmed the earlier verdict. 

The Shamrock is a very fast vessel, especially in windward 
work, but whether or not she is to recover the America Cup 
must remain on the knees of the gods. She is now bound for 
Belfast, and to prepare for equipment of her hull with sea-goii g 
spars and sails for her trans-Atlantic voyage. 


acting Noles 








T is probable that the conditions under which young bloodstock are reared 
have more to do with what sert of race-horses they turn out than 
mere difierences of climate and feeding. This conviction is more than 

ever forced upon one by the appearance and recent performances of the 
**Walers” and Americans which have been lately brought to this country. 
As to the former of these two Lreeds, which, although wholly descended from 
English sources, has a perfectly distinct type of its own, how often do we sce a 
horse bred in this country with the same combination of power and quality, 
united with such grand limbs, as the Australian-bred Newhaven II. Trenton, 
too, has gone bang to the front as a sire in this country with his son Longy, 
probably the best two year old of his year. It is doubtful if the majority of 
our English breeders, with their limited space and horse-sick paddocks, will ever 
again be able to compete successfully with their colonial rivals, whose young 
stock enjoy all those advantages of open air, unlimited space, and fresh pastures 
which are no longer obtainable in this over-crowded island of ours. 

If there is any better two year old than Longy which has been seen out this 
season up to now, it is the American-bred Democrat, and the remarks which I 
have just made about ‘‘ Walers” apply with equal force to horses bred in the 
United States. Democrat is not only a grand-looking youngster, of the hard, 
useful, big-boned, weight-carr) ing type, but he has shown himself to be a really 
good colt by giving glb. and a neck beating at Sandown Park to Forfarshire, 
who had been tried as good as the four year old Perthshire at even weights. 
It is true that the last-named youngster had all the worst of the luck, but even 
so, it was a tall performance of Democrat’s, especially over that trying 
course, and in my mind stamps the Yankee gelding as a really stout youngster. 
In fact, I have not the slightest doubt that Democrat is better suited by six 
furlongs than by five, while, having regard to the improvement he has made 
since he was first seen in public, and looks like still making, he is bound to be 
very bad to beat in next year’s Two Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger. 

I am told, however, that Democrat’s stable companion, Old Buck II., is 
the better of the pair, and if so, Lord William Beresford looks like sweepins 
the board next year. Even ifhe is not, there is another American-bred gelding 
in the same ownership, Jouvence, who showed by his defeat of Elopement at 
Lingfield that he is not far Lehind the best of his age. He also is in the Two 
Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger. Terrapin, who split Jeunesse Dorée and 
The Gorgon in the Exeter Stakes, is also smart ; whilst Siloah (a half-sister to 
Sandia and Sibola), who beat Lady Schomberg and Goos.nder in the Soltykoff 
Stakes, and Lutetia, a speedy daughter of Pontiac and Luella B, are a pair of 
fillies the better of which will take some beating in next year’s One Thousand 
Guineas. Unfortunately, they are neither of them in the Oaks or St. Leger. 
So much for Lord William Beres‘ord’s American-bred two year olds, and it is 
evident that the advice I gave to readers of these notes at the beginning of the 
present season to follow Huggins’s stable was the best possible “tip” that 
could have been given. 

When to the extraordinary successes of this year’s two year olds bred by 
Mr. Lorillard are added the performances of Caiman, Sibola, Dominie II., Sandia, 
Berzak, and Diakka, or, to go back a few years, those of Iroquois, Foxhall, Parole, 
Wallenstein, and Passaic, it must be evident to everyone that the American 
thorough-breds are collectively every bit as good as, if not better than, ours, and 
that Lord William Beresford knew what he was about in taking over Mr. 
Lorillard’s stud of horses as he did. It was a bold undertaking, no doubt, but 
it must have paid well up to date, and will do so yet more in the future. The 
distinguishing features of these American horses are their size, reach, scope, 
big bone, soundness, and fine action; and I shall be much surprised if all 
yearlings brought over from the States in future, those from Mr. Lorillard’s stud 
farm especially, are not run after by buyers. 

As to the blood of these American thorough-breds, they most of them owe 
much of their merit to the prepotent strain of Leamington, which enabled 
Iroquois to win the Derby and St. Leger of 1881, and which is inherited by 
so many of Lord William’s winners, through the sires Sensation and Loco- 
hatchee. The famous family founded by Mr. Cartwright’s Princess of Wales 
has also made its mark in the States, through Albert Victor’s son The Sailor 
Prince, whose head defeat of St. Mirin in the Cambridges ire of 1886 was one 
of the most sensational events of the century, and the death-knell of one of the 
most. popular and brilliant jockeys the Turf has ever seen. A mere handicapper 
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himself, he would have nad no patronage ir. the land of his birth, but having, in 
a fortunate moment, been secured by Mr. Lorillard for his trans-Atlantic stud, 
he has done well under more favourable conditions, and by siring such useful 

‘inners as Diakka, Sandia, and Sibola has once more proved the value of the 
good old Touchstone and Stockwell cross. 

Oddly enough Mr. James’s O’Donovan Rossa, who has twice this season 
finished in front of Democrat, but performed indifferently at Sandown Park the 
week before last, is not engaged in either the Middle Park or Dewhurst Plates. 
Neither is he in the Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton Park, in which 
Forfarshire will have a 1olb. pull in the weights with Democrat, who may have 
won the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster in the meantime. Forfarshire was 
described in these notes last year, after a visit to Mr. Brice’s stud farm near 
Witham, in Essex, as a well-grown, powerful youngster, with capital limbs, and 
full of racing promise. He has fully endorsed this opinion already, and 
although he may not as yet be quite of the same class as Longy and Democrat, 
he was a very late foal, and will no doubt make more than ordinary improve- 
ment, though not more, perhaps, than the two I have just mentioned. Forfar- 
shire’s dam, St. Elizabeth, is a beautifully-bred mare by St. Simon—Esa, by 
Uncas, so that, being by Royal Hampton, he is very strongly inbred to Poca- 
hontas, through that wonderful mare’s three famous sons, Stockwell, Rataplan, 
and King Tom. 

Runners were plentiful at Leicester last week, as was only to be expected 
from the enormous en:ries, but the sport was not of a description to need much 
mention here. Satyrica proved that there was no fluke about her victory in the 
Champagne Stakes at Salisbury by taking the Wigston Maiden Two Year Old 
Plate in nice stvle from Sweet Sounds and the American Perdicus, which latter 
won a Maiden Plate at Newmarket earlier in the month. Perthshire, who had 
finished second to Sweet Sounds at headquarters a week earlier, again occupied 
the same unenviable position in the Appleby Plate, and Mr. Dewar has certainly 
had bad luck in running so many seconds. 

As usual, we saw some interesting racing at Liverpool, and the first race of 
the meeting was responsible for a rare set-to between Vain Duchess and Atbara 
in the Great Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes. Atbara, who is by 
Galopin out of Eira (dam of Galeaggo and Dony), by Kisber from A¢olia, by 
Parmesan, ran none too gamely, and although Vain Duchess had to do all she 
knew, she managed to win by a head at the last. 

I remember writing very favourably in these columns two years ago of the 
yearling filly by Kendal out of St. Marguerite. This was after a visit to the 
Bruntwood Stud to see Mr. Platt’s yearlings shortly going to be sold at 
Doncaster. The filly in question was then sold for a big price to Sir Waldie 
Griffith, for whom, however, she had run disappointingly before winning the 
St. George Stakes of a mile and three furlongs for three year olds on the first 
day of the Liverpool Meeting. For this race Birkenhead was made a hot 
favourite, but I have always written of him as a helpless, clumsy sort of animal, 
and he could only finish fourth. Sweet Marjorie, the lightest weighted of the 
six who ran, just scrambled home in front; but as Flambard, who ran her to a 
head, was giving her no less than 211b., the honours of the race are his (he was 
also giving Birkenhead 15lb.), and it is evident that there was good reason for 
the mahner in which he was backed tor the Ascot Hunt Cup. 

A beautifully-bred and very good-looking yearling was Easthorpe, by 
Bend Or out of Jersey Lily, who was bred by Mr. Snarry at Musley Bank, and 
won the Liverpool Cup last week. Although now six years old, he had done 
litt'e or nothing to redeem his early promise until, chucked into this event with 
only 6st. 4lb., he beat the four year old Grodno, who was giving him 171b., by 
a head, with St. Ia third. Merman, who was well backed, ran badly, and has 
evidently quite lost his form. I long ago warned readers of these notes against 
backing anything trained at Foxhill so long as the stable remains so out of form. 
Hawfinch disappointed me, Succoth showed temper, and the field was made up 
of a moderate lot of handicappers, with the exception of Grodno, who only just 
failed to gain the victory I foretold for him in these notes last week. Had 
Newhaven II. been sent to the post he would certainly have beaten such a lot, 
but the stable pi: ned their faith to Sligo, who at the last moment went wrong 
and had to be scratched. The winner is a remarkably fine horse, and should 
be capable of better things than this; but everyone’ was glad to see Mr. 
W. T’Anson’s trouble and patience rewarded by winning such a nice race 
with him. 

Mr. James Snarry owes much of his success as a breeder to the Agnes 
family, which has enriched the British Stud Book with so many well-known 
names. Easthorpe comes of this line on his dam’s side, being by Bend Or out 
of Jersey Lily, who is by Beauclerc, her dam Tiger Lily (dam of Martagon), by 
Macaroni out of Polly Agnes, daughter of The Cure and Miss Agnes. This 
mare (Jersey Lily) was sold by Mr. Snarry to the Duke of Westminster for 
2,500 guineas and the brood mare, Golden Agnes, who, being by Bend Or out 
of Windermere, by Macaroni from Miss Agnes, is almost own sister in blood, on 
her dam’s side, to Tiger Lily. | Mr. Snarry would seem to have had the best 
of the deal up to now, as Golden Agnes’s last year’s yearling by Trenton made 
1,150 guineas at Doncaster, and is, I hear, going on very well indeed, whereas 
Tiger Lily’s daughter has bred nothing better than Guernsey for the Eaton Stud, 
and has, I believe, been sold to Mr. Simons Harrison. 

To go back for a moment to Lord William Beresford’s American horses 
and their breeding, it may be worth while to notice how full of stout blood they 
most of them are. Caiman and Democrat are directly descended in tail male 
through their sires, Locohatchee and Sensation, from Leamington, who was by 
Faugh a Ballagh, son of Sir Hercules and Guiccioli, Locohatchee also 
inherits King Tom and Stockwell blood on his dam’s side, whilst Caiman 
strains back twice to Stockwell, and once to Weatherbit and Parmesan, through 
his dam, Happy Day, so that it would be difficult to believe that he cannot 
stay. Lutetia is by Pontiac, son of Pero Gomez, by the stout Weatherbit’s 
stoutest son, Beadsman, and whose grandam, Milliner, was by Ratap'an out 
of Manganese, by Birdcatcher. Her dam, Luella B, is by Onondaga, son of 
Leamington, out of Kelp, by the Parmesan horse Strachino, from Kelpie, by 
Bonnie Scotland, son of Qucen Mary. It is evident, therefore, that these 
American horses are Lred on the right lines to win races over long distances. 
Whether or not they will do so remains to be proved. 

With regard to the principal winners of last week, Easthorpe’s pedigree 
has been already gone into, and the only other two worth notice are those of 
Satyrica and Vain Duchess. The first of these is by Alloway, son of Spring- 
field (Stockwell and Touchstone) and Lady Morgan, by Thormanby, out of 
Satira, by Knight of the Garter (Melbourne and Touchstone) out of Wax, by 
Surplice, son of Touchstone, from Beeswax, by Liverpool, son of Tramp. She 
therefore inherits some stout strains of Stockweil, Melbourne, and Tramp, but 
her pedigree is not a taking one, at any rate at first sight. Vain JJuchess, on 
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the other hand, is one of the best-bred fillies in the Stud Book, inheriting as she 
does such a wealth of Birdcatcher blood through her sire Isinglass, by Isonomy 
(by Sterling, son of Oxford, out of Isola Bella, by Stockwell), whilst her dam, 
Sweet Duchess, is by the sta:ing Hagioscope out of Grand Duchess, by Lozenge, 
son of Sweetmeat. Here then we find the three bloods which run in the veins 
of nearly all the great horses of the present day, namely, Birdcatcher, Black- 
lock, and Sweetmeat. Ourposrt. 
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ographic Competition. 


XROM time to time readers of Country Lire who are 








interested in photography send specimens of their work. 

Many of the photographs they forward are of excellent 
merit. Witha view to their encouragement it has been determined 
to begin another Photographic Competition. 


A FIRST PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS, 
SECOND PRIZE OF TEN POUNDS, 
andD THIRD PRIZE OF FIVE POUNDS 











will be given for the three best sets of not less than twelve 
photographs illustrative of country life in any of its phases. 
It is not essential that the whole set of photographs submitted 
should be confined to any one subject. The following list will 
suggest the subjects that will receive favourable consideration : 
Gardens such as those appearing with Village industries and life. 

the articles ‘‘Gardens Old and_ Village halls. 

New.” Agriculture in any of its forms. 
Cottage gardens. Picturesque farm buildings. 
Tree and floral studies. Leadwork : vases, figures, cisterns, etc. 
Moated houses. Animal or bird life. 
Old wrought-iron gates and other Dovecotes. 

ironwork. Various outdoor sports, such as fishing, 
Picturesque villages and cottages. shooting, hawking, yachting, etc. 

In addition to the three prizes named, a special one of 
Five Pounds will be given for the best set of not less than six 
photographs illustrating the most artistie effects that can be 
obtained in gardening. 


The photographs should be silver prints—preferably on 
printing-out paper—not smaller than half-plate size, and should 
be carefully packed, and addressed to the Editor in a parcel 
bearing the words ‘* Photographic Competition” on the outside. 
For the purpose of identification each individual photograph 
must be clearly marked with the name and address of the 
competitor, but no responsibility for the safe keeping of the 
competing photographs can be accepted, although every care 
will be taken to return safely any unsuccessful photographs if 
stamps for this purpose are enclosed. 

It is understood that all reproduction rights of the successful photographs 
will pass to the Proprietors of CouNTRY LIFE, and, if required, the negatives 
of these pictures will be given up to them. The Proprietors also reserve to 
themselves the right to make use of any of the unsuccessful photographs upon 
payment of from 5s. to 10s. 6d. for each picture published, according to their 
idea of merit. 

The Competition will close on October 14th, and the 
decision of the Editor, which will be final and without appeal, 
will be announced as early as possible after this date. 
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O man could deal better than Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., with the 
stiange and stro:g character of the dead leader of the Irish Party, 
and—politics apart—it is good hearing that he is going to write a 

book to be entitled “The Tragedy of Parnell.” The title, combined with a 
fair knowledge of Mr. O’Connor’s manner, gives a good idea of the kind of 
work which this will be. It will hardly be profound; solidity is not Mr. 
O’Connor’s strong point. It may be a trifle overstrained ; Mr. O’Connor is 
nothing if not emotional. But it is quite certain to be very interesting. .The 
beauty of Mr. O’Connor is that his emotion is genuinely felt. Sometimes on 
calm analysis one perceives the element of gush in it, but as one reads it is 
impossible to avoid being carried away by the intense and impetuous conviction 
with which the man writes. Parnell is the very subject to suit him. to 
perfection, 

The Academy publishes.a small but remarkably good portrait of Professor 
George Saintsbury, whom it describes, somewhat faintly, as ‘‘once one of 
the stalwarts of the Saturday Review.” As a matter of fact, he was the life and 
soul of the old Sa/urday in the days of Mr. Walter Pollock. And they were 
brilliant days, But the British public, which is good-humoured and generous in 
the rain, soon gets tired of that kind of brilliancy which errs on the side of ill- 
nature, and so the Satusday passed away into other hands, and was the old 
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Saturday no more. Under the control of Mr. Frank Harris it was fierce, and 
at times brilliant. But it devoted far too much attention to financial matters to 
please its old crzeztele. Now it is an eminently respectable and sober-sided 
journal. But in this direction the Sfectafor, under the guidance of Mr. Hutton 
and Mr. Townsend, had occupied the ground long ago; and Mr. Strachey, and the 
very brilliant band of writers whom he has collected under his banner, keep up the 
old traditions ably and carefully. Iam often asked why the Sfectator flourishes 
so much, and whether there is room for another weekly of the same kind. 
Frankly, I do not think there is. {[t flourishes because it is consistent, and 
always sound ; and it has got its constituents well within its grip. But the 
demand for that kind of journal is limited, and to start another would be a long, 
and, probably, also a disappointing business. Mr. Saintsbury, by the way, is the 
author of a monograph on Matthew Arnold which is attracting a great deal of 
attention, 

Simultaneously the literary and some other papers, to whom the sea- 
serpent is a forbidden subject, are waxing eloquent over the question whether 
Matthew Arnold ever caught a salmon, or more than one. The Pall Mail 
Gazette started in an article the theory that he had caught one only, and that on 
the Wye in late life. But this appears to be wrong, for Mr. James V. Rogerson, 
writing to the Academy, has unearthed another and an earlier salmon caught in 
the Deveron, of which he wrote in great glee to Mrs. Grant Duff and Lady 
Rothschild: ** Now I am come back, having, as perhaps yoa may have seen 
from the public journals, caught a salmon.” 

The new edition of Mr. Kipling’s works, issued by Messrs. Macmillan, 
bears a trade mark, called a swastika or fylfot, as an emblem of good fortune. 
May he enjoy the very best of such fortune. The trade mark, however, is not 
of exclusively Buddhist or even Oriental origin. It has been found, as a writer 
in the Swnday 7imes points out, on pottery of ancient Greece, of Etruria, and 
of Latium, on Runic monuments, and in South America. No doubt the 
volumes which it now adorns will have a circulation at least as wide as the 
mark itself, 

A book to be looked forward to wi.h something approaching to eagerness 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Putnam. It is a volume of letters written 
by James Russell Lowell when he was American Minis‘er in Spuin, and it is 
to be entitled ‘* Impressions of Spain.” Those who know Lowell’s work, his 
grace of style, his power of wit, and his general buoyancy, will be delighted. 
Surely it is odd, and a blessing, that so many American diplomatists should be 
first-rate men of letters. The power to write de//es lettres is rather rare among 
our own dip'omatists, but it is not ent:rely lacking. Lord Dutfterin’s ‘* Letters 
from High Latitudes ” is as charming to me to-day as when I read it in boyhood, 
and Mr. Rennell Rodd, who has done so much good work in the cause of the 
Empire recently, is no mean poet. In fact, if he had not won the Newdigate 
at Oxford, his reputation woald stand higher. There are so many bad prize 
poems that it has almost passed into a rule that the winner of a prize for poetry 
must be a bad poet. 

Alpine enthusiasts will hear with pleasure that Mr. Fisher Unwin will 
produce in the autumn an account by Matthias Zurbriggen of his career as a 
guide. He has been everywhere where huge mountains could be found—up 
the Andes and the New Zealand Alps with Mr. Fitzgerald, and up the Himalayas 
with Sir Martin Conway. As for the Alps, he knows them off by heart. 

I am sorry to find that I misspelled the title of Father Russell’s book in a note 
I wrote recently. He calls it ‘‘ Idyls,” not ‘*Idylls.” If you say ‘‘label” from 
labellum, and “libel” from /7be//us, then you should say, according to him, 
‘‘idyl.” But the argument is really quite futile, for the beauty of English spelling 
is its inconsistency, and it is custom that governs it. Besides, in this case there 
is a distinction. Poems and the like are ‘‘ idyllic ” ; the word can be lengthened 
into an adjective. ‘‘ Idylic” would be nearly as horrible as ‘* program.” 


Books to order from the library :-— 


‘* Passages from the Diary of Mrs. Philip, Lybbe Powys.” Emily J. Cleminsons. 
(Longmans. ) 

“Sarah Bernhardt.” Jules Huret. (Chapman.) 

“* The Custom of the Country.” Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson. ) 

“* Idyls of Killowen.” Rev. M. Russell. (Bowden.) LOOKER-ON. 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


REPARATIONS are now being made for the coming campaign in 
Pp grouseland. The establishments of the best gun-makeis are working 
at full tide, the offices of the shooting agents are busied with visi:ors 

and clients, sporting tailors are receiving final instructions and comp'eting 
special orders from their best customers, and the dog sales are attended by 
crowds of intending grouse-shooters and their keepers. Even in these days of 
driving game, good dogs are indispensable requisites on five moors out of six, 
and the great point that claims attention in purchasing is the securing of well- 
trained animals of good pedigree. Badly-broken dogs are worse than useless in 
grouse-shooting, and a flawless pedigree is desirable only because it implies 
capacity for receiving thorough breaking in for field work. This week has seen 
the last sporting dog auction sales this season, and those who may have 
purchased some of the sp'endidly bred and broken animals sent in for auction 
should lose no time in having them sent in advance to Scotland, so that the 
leepers may accustom them and their feet to the heather. Asa rule, grouse 
dogs are permitted to remain all the year round on the moors, and are there ore 
brought to the full, pitch of perfection in breaking at the approach of the 
Twelfth ; but additions to the kennel are o!ten. necessary, while late comers 
again in securing moors, perhaps for the first time, are always hard pressed 
to find the requisite number of serviceable dogs at the! last moment. 
This is by no means an easy task, for as the opening day approaches up 
goes the price of well-trained dogs, and properly so, whether purchased by 
the keepers on the spot or at London sales. We would always recommend 
grouse-shooters finding themselves short of dogs at the end of July to com- 
mission the keepers on the ground to purchase on their behalf at anything like 
reasonable prices. There are always dogs for sale to be found in Scotland, dogs 
bred and broken on the heather, rearing a spare dog being a keeper’s recognised 
perquisite on the moors. And it may be relied upon that such dogs are 
not the most badly bioken in ‘the kennels, for being generally sold to 
neighbouring keepers, able to judge of the amount and kind of breaking they 
have received, a good deal of pains are always taken with them by their sellers, 
and they require very little further tuition when shifted from one moor to 
another, probably in the same district. One dog so acquired we think is worth 
two purchased this week at the London auction srles, and good figures should 
not be grudged for them accordingly, especially about the end of July. To 








thoroughly enjoy 
grouse-shooting good 
dogs are as necessary 


as good guns, and 
one cannot expect to 
pick them up just 
when wanted for 
work except at 
enhanced prices. 
They are worth their 
prices at that time, 
even though saleable 
at less than half 
the money at the 
end of the grouse 
season. Their keep 
during the succeeding 
nine months of the 
year, until grouse- 
shooting again comes 
round, costs nearly 
as much as_ their 
original price. As 
to guns and ammu- 
nition now to. be 
procured by those 
making up _ their 
minds for the 
campaign in grouse- 
land at the last 
moment, after, per- 
haps, a sojourn for 
years abroad, we 
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guns at such short 
One can walk into a gunsmith’s shop and select 


notice, 


a pair of London-made guns off-hand, it is true, but then there is great risk in 
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somehow are never 
so satisfactory to the 
grouse-shooter, above 
all others, as guns 
built specially to suit 
him by makers of 
reputation. To pay 
hundreds of pou.ds 
a year fora moor, and 
grudse sixty guineas 
for a gun that will 
last a lifetime, giving 
yearly pleasure in 
shooting, is penny 
wisdom and pound 
foolishness, if we 
may be permitted so 
to use the phrase. 
But if guns must be 
hurried.y obtained, it 
is better to buy them 
second-hand, if 
possible, from their 
makers. Much better 
to use a good second- 
hand gun for a season 
until a better one is 
procurable than to be 
saddledwith hurriedly 
made work not worth 
half the price paid 
for it. NEVIS. 





i, ie London polo season has been dying hard, and although in a few 
days we shall be once more foregathering at Spring Hill, the head- 
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so spending money on weapons that in the field may not be found to fit. 
Grouse-shooting, above all other branches of sport with the gun, wants a 


well-fitting gun, and one as light as_ possible. 


For with the unevenness of the 


moors, particularly where hilly and rocky, one’s gun has to fit better than may 


be called for on eary 
arable land or covert, 
where both feet are 
steadily planted on 
level ground. Grouse- 
shooters krow that 
in shooting over dogs 
one may find the 
birds rise when the 
shooters are in the 
most disadvantageous 
positions, no two 
shots being the same. 
A well-fitting gun, 
then, is almost as 
necessary for the 
grouse-shooter as one 
making a good pat- 
tern, for with any 
other weapon he is 
sure to miss a very 
large proportion of 
his chances. Stocks, 
however, even of 
ready-made, hand- 


me-down guns can be 
altered, if sufficient 
time be given. But 
such altered weapons 


POLO SCURRY—FIRST HEAT. 


quarters of the Rugby Club, there was plenty of 
Huilingham and Ranelagh last week. 
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good polo both at 


At the former of these two clubs the Hurlingham Consolation Tournament 


was brought to a successful termination on Saturday 
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SILVER BELL, GREEK GIRL, AND BLACK DIAMOND. 
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last. The five teams 
entered for this were 
the Old Cantabs, 
Yeomanry, Gadflies, 
Mulgrave House, and 
Wanderers. The Old 
Cantabs, being drawn 
against the Yeo- 
manry, beat them 
easily by 10 goals 
to 4 on Monday, and 
on the same day the 
Wanderers scratched 
in favour of Mulgrave 
House, two of their 
team having to play 
in the’ Ranelagh 
Subalterns Cup on 
the same afternoon. 
On Wednesday there 
was a rattl.ng good 
match between the 
Gadflies and the Old 
Cantabs for the semi- 
final. The latter 
began the best, and 
hit three goals in 
quick succession, all 
four playing beautiful 
polo, and their back, 
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er W.-S. Buckmaster, be'ng in great form. The Gadflies then pulled themselves DESTROYING MOTHS. 
he * together, Neil Haig riding and hitting in his usual style, and L. McCreery [To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
ve Da playing faultlessly at back. At the end of half-time they had scored twice, in S1r,—Would you kindly tell me how to destroy moths. They are a perfect 
ns 4, the third period they made themselves one goal to the good, and although pest in our part of the country.—E. F. 
uit = Buckmaster shortly afterwards got through their defence, and made an extra [Unfo tunately your question is very vague. We presume that you are 
of : period necessary, their Nos. 1 and 2 at once took the ball down to their alluding to clothes’ moths in the house. The caterpillars of several kinds of 
ay opponents’ end of the ground, and the latter (Mr. F. Menzies) hitting it through small moths feed on feathers, furs, woollen clothes, carpets, and various other 
ds the posts, they won a great game by 5 goals to 4. articles that are made of wool. They usually belong to the genus Tinea. Some 
nd All this while the ball had been kept flying by various regimental teams in form little cases of the material upon which they are feeding, others only burrow 
“as the Subalterns’? Tournament at Ranelagh. The manceuvres somewhat interfered in the material, while so ne again make li tle covered ways in which they live. 
rill with this, and the Carabineers, 13th Hussars, 12th Lancers, and 1oth Hussars The great thing is to prevent the moths laying their eggs in the substances on 
ng were allowed to play their preliminary ties on Salisbury Plain instead of the which the ca‘erpillars feed. This may be done by wrapping the things in paper 
a Barn E ms ground. The Carabineers and roth Hussars having been put out, in such a manner that the moths cannot creep in and get at its contents, or by 
ny the 13th beat the 12th in the semi-final tie by 6 goalsto4. At Ranelagh on the tying articles up in cotton or linen bags. Care must be taken that there are no 
nd Monday there was a great match between the 7th Hussars and the Inniskilling eggs in the articles before they are tied up. This can be managed by brushing 
we Dragoons, ending in the narrow victory of the Hussars by 3 goals to 2. The or beating them first ; lay'nx small lumps of camphor, cedar chips, or crystals 
so < Blues ” naturally defeated the 1st Life Guavds, and two days afterwards had of miphthaline among clothes will prevent them being attacked. When 
Be. to meet the 7th Hussars in the semi-final. This was a much more even match cirpets are infested, the caterpillirs may be killed by saturating the places where 
be than had been genera ly anticipated, as, although the Hussars ultimately won by they are with gasoline or methylated spirits, but usually things that are exposed 
, it 5 goals to love, the ‘* Blues” played a plucky game, and never lost their form. to the light are not attacked. The mo:hs should always b2 killed wherever 
em Saturday last saw the final ties of both these tournaments played off at they are met with ; but though they appear to fly so slowly, it is wonderful how 
if Ranelagh and Hurlinzham respectively. At the Barn Elms ground the difficult they are to catch.—ED, } 
eir 7th Hussars sent Messrs. H. Fielden, J. Holford, F. Wormald, and —_—__ 
ter G. Vaughan (back) into the field to oppose Messrs. J. T. Wigan, A. W. Spencer, 10 th 
ad- J. F. Church, and F. H. Wise (back), representing the 13th. The 7th were ; 
son the first to score from a good shot of Fielden’s, and Church soon after responded UV edlnes dany 
_ is for the 13th. The former regiment then began a series of vigorous attacks, - 
be which, in spite of all that their opponents could do, resulted in a succession of Se 
dly goals ; so that when the bell rang for the last time, a fast, good game had re-ulted 2) Lar (Ww: editor of Bounbry Lpe. 
rth : in the 7th being the winners of the cup by 7 goals to 2. oe , vchuct w would LQtee to Rrw41w 
aid E At Hurlingham, Mulgrave House met the Gadfles for the deciding match . . 
2 of the Consolation Tournament, and beat them after a most exciting struggle by of Mucheb Ud aha e cuoys ame: 
ey 7 goals to 6. The sides were as follows: Mulgrave House—Mr. F. Belle- COTW g, Lack ' 5) L3 Qrtthe 
ville, Mr. F. J. Mackey, Captain Egerton Green, and Mr. W. J. Dryborough ‘peta 1 a Se C238; iy 
(back) ; Gadfl‘es—Messrs. G. Heseltine, F. Menzies, Neil Haig, and L. Acuhk YP 4 7 Oo Puphurrt : ot mG Darn; 
ew McCreery (back). Needless to say, when eight such players were in the field 70 mm feoad ): Atwink Py Lg A.dearr. 
ad- the play was really gcod from first to last, and although Mulgra,e House at one LY, wy iy dak ' ie! I? “ 
time looked like being beaten easily, they rallied in the most astonishing manner Ome. a ody Uy et 
in the last period, and putting up three points in quick succession —two being hit WO yarn urn ti2 Lure +e TAY 
by Belleville and one by Mackey—won a really well-played game on the post. ; ts «wh 7 ea 
This closed one of the most brilliant and successful seasons in the history of the OU + mir Coyne bouche UG OU 7 ‘ 
Hurlingham Club, Outpost. A the TA ie tog ling . ag fy 
ao) + nd : TER. © yr 
aM Lo Let . 
ME) 
VOA| Coch Chaf- 
DAD) a LAN 
did. nol come, so he 
We 
Uw 
; [To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] wm ; cf othr 
Ls Str,—In Country LiFe for July 22nd, “J. D.” asks for instruction st R 2 
in falconry. I am quite sure if he applied to T. Knowlton, falconer, South 0 Q Ut WwW, oN a rtmng : swum gl 
Ockman, Romford, he would get all the instruction he requires, particularly as I michel Wots oath 9 ko coyvyut ot: 
know Knowlton now has a lot of birds. Hoping this will assist ‘* J. D.”— ere : 
C. A. ANDERSON. . fun Sohe uxmton Du “Se carve 
‘ ea eae - ot fake + othr - Surm said 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] ~. banca ee ‘ . 
Sir,—As * Peregrine ” may be unwilling to say much about his own works on UNC) bo Leol ‘ alnip lowke OO bet od u 
falconry, perhaps you will allow me to send you a line in reply to ‘J. D.’s” O 9 calleol ouk Que You A TOUY 
si i ry sagt satisfactory book on that sport. Having read as many ta thu% Kaurol, Yes. Cun a the ‘e) dhur oO 
: ks > subject as I have been able to lay my hands on, from Latham’s tome . : ' 
“ Lure and Cure,” to the latest Badminton volumz, I have no hes‘tation in a m™ Ame & mick dum ot, Vaat 
at giving the palm to “ Peregrine’s ” own works, ‘Falconry : Its Claims, History, 7 olnun LOY } , Wyn Lo Arg hur 
and Practice,” and ‘‘ Practical Falconry.” These are, unfortunately, both out A £; : t 
ent of print, but second-hand copies may be had through booksellers. If there is MN & past me Lng, « Pus feathyrt One Qetlina 
ms to be a revival of falconry it would surely pay to reissue both of these works. , 
ere Sut after all one is taught more by the personal practice of training a bird to kill (Kuve y bunk hu IW ally lo COT 
bs quarry than the reading of books.— R. G. 9 
es, ia pet iON ane youl uould mol have'come ; 
ind MARK IV. BULLET. y UNO) dow Ras Aalchcda Lith 
Id wan [To THE Eprror oF “ Country Lirg,”] WoUmN one thes amprerwveq, We hone fw 
wn S1r,—The thanks of those interested in subjects of a more important character J! | Aaqurke wm Lo 
eo- than sport and country lie are due to you for calling attention in the marked O Ji ay woke 
em : way in which you do to the defective ammunition made by the ton, and served row kp come to / Luy,, Ore 8 Oo 
als e out to our soldiers when actually warned for active service in the field. If ¢ = othr oO Sh, on nO Lorde 
ind A Lisley shooting had no other claim to our respect, it would deserve it for the full I a Wik Mmichil 
- Be — — its votaries have made through their correspondents of this Tre “4 WL WwW enonkry Or R) ° 
1e z weak spot in the most important branch of our armament. Perhaps you will . ° QV tryout 
ave ie tell us later what is being done to remedy it, and what becomes of the Out QA +7) Khe 9p a 9 
eir . stock of bad ammunition now on hand ?—AFRIKANDER. AVY, hu 9) A monk YU oN Ot 
] r 4 > 4 
wo 2 _ [No doubt some alteration will be made in the cons‘itution of the bullet. AWTL. 4h & , Che Shane, 
igh The o'd stock i 5 irbri Ou rr Muchel 
= 4 moe stock is to be used by the Guards at Pirbright, and no doubt by other i 4 dtr Wes tyl u 
= i so a Plenty of it has been used befure, and we do not think the risk great. / { "4 
oa —ED.] cammutpmne gh an 10 
rod nyptin ces rd Amy Not - Hany - 
the ESSEX HUNTING, a Pa 
Yd ae . [To THE Epitror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] al 
aa Sik,~ I notice that in reply to a correspondent in the last issue of your paper Frome ‘ G. 
ae ong state that information as to hunting in Essex will be found in a book by ; 
nd 9 Tresham Gilbey. As I took a good deal of trouble in writing the book, [We fancy that there are very few little gr's of ten who could write so 
in I'do not relish seeing my shire in the work overlooked. The book, entitled interesting and so clecr a letter as our correspondent. Her letter is reproduced 
all The Essex Foxhounds, with Notes on Hunting in Essex,” is correctly sta'ed exactly as an example and a model to other little girls. There are a good many 
iful upon the title page to be ‘* By Richard Francis Ball and Tresham Gilbey.” grown men who write for the papers who cannot express themselves in nearly so 


Thanking you for the kind terms in which you refer to our book.—R. F. BALL. 


lucid a fashion. Our best congratulations on the return of the wanderer. --ED.] 
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DEATH FROM MISADVENTURE. 
[To tne Epirork oF * Country LIFE.”} 

Str,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a photograph which I have just taken 
of a greenfinch which illustrates a strange cause of death. I picked it up on my 
lawn (quite warm), and have not altered it in the least from the position in 
which I found it, except 

. to turn its herd a little 
to one side. The photo- 
graph shows the bird 
lving on its back. 
The bird appears to 
have got its right 
wing round its head, 
thre: of the feathers 
being behind, which 
prevented its flying 
or getting its wing free, 
the bird thus probably 
dying of exhaustion, 
as the pressure across 
iis throat of the re- 
m ‘ining feathers would 
hardly have been 


enough to cause 
strangulation. Would 
you care to illustrate 
this in your 
paper, and perhaps 


some of your readers 
would say if they 
know of any parallel 
case, and if they 
consider the wing got 
into this position as the 
bird plumed_ itself ?— 
ERNEST WALTHAM. 








DESTROYING CLOVER IN A CRICKET GROUND. 

{To THE Epiror oF **CouNTRY LIFE.” 

Six,-—Can you tell me of any means by which one can eradicate clover from a 
cricket field?—H. S. 

[Free syringing with the Bordeaux mixture solution of lime and sulphate of 
copper is found to destroy broad-leaved plants, such as charlock amongst corn, 
without injuring the corn. It is possible that if used in like manner on the 
clover of your cricket ground a similar result may ensue, but we do not know. 
In any case it would not do to run sheep on the herbaze so treated, as this 
solution is poisonous. If, however, left to grow, clover becomes too strong for 
the grass, and, should the suggested dressing fail, it may be needful to take up the 
turf and replace it with better material. You may overcome the trouble by running 
a mowing machine closely set over the clover only every other day, to prevent it 
from making leaves, and thus keep it in check. In the winter cut out some of the 
worst pieces and replace with good pasture turf. Manure dressings while helping 
the turf would also assist the clover, and thus cause it to grow morestrongly.—ED. ] 





A CLEVER PIGEON. 
[To THE Epiror or CountrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am sending you some photographs of a wonderful pigeon we have. 
Three years ago she was brought round for sale with some other half-fledged 
pigeons, and was bought for the table. My little girl picked her out of the 
Lasket and kept her in a box for about a month. She—the little girl—was 
sent up to the hills, and before going made me promise to look after the 
bird. I put the latter into an empty room, and our dogs—we had eight then— 
used to go in and lie on the cement floor to cool themselves in the hot weather. 
The pigeon—Jinkers, we call her—got to know them, and took a particular 
fancy to a little fox-terrier, Pincher. After a while she took to coming out 
of the empty room, and was always to be seen near little Pincher, lying 
alongside of him on the door-mits, and even going out with him for a walk, 
when she would run along with him and fly and join him if she got left behind. 
She got to know me very well, and would come flying to me if she heard my 
whistle—in fact, I am the only one she will allow to stroke her, and she really 





lets me do anything to her. 
ago. and on my return I was told that Jinkers was on top of the kitchen. 
I went out into the garden and whistled—she could not see me—and-she 
promptly flew round the corner and came, settled on my shoulder, and showed 
her delight at having me back by dancing alout on the ground round and 


I went up to the hills for two months, two years 


round me, swecping the ground with her tail. She does not like my writing 
letters, and when I do so comes and sits on the paper nibbling at my fingers, 
and has even tried to take my pen away from me. She sits on the pad wanting 
me to stroke her, and evidently thinks the pen in my hand prevents my doing 
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so. She got to follow my hushand and myself from room to room, and then took 
to following us and the dogs when we went out for a walk or riding. There 
was a gymkhana being got up here, and we used to ride down to the race- 
course every morning, taking the dogs with us. One morning, when we were 
halfway to the course, we saw something fluttering above us, and there was 
Miss Jinkers come to joinus. We had two other men riding with us, and they 
had their packs too—the dogs must have numbered fu.ly twenty—and it 
was most ridiculous to see Jinkers running along with them and flying and 
joining them when she got left behind. How it was some of the dogs did not 
snap at her is a mystery. On reaching the course she followed my husband 
as he took the ponies round and over the jumps, then she would circle round in 
the air and join the dogs, always picking out her I'ttle chum Pincher. 
These little excursions she treated herself to daily, and we were always in fear 
of losing her, or of her joining flights of her own kind, who were always to be 
seen in large numbers on the polo ground in the middle of the race-course. 
One day my husband went first to the gaol before going to the course, and she 
followed him there, walking about in his office while he was signing his papers. 
He then rode up and met me at the course, having Jinkers with him, 
The next day, on returning from the course, we missed the little bird ; she was 
not at home when we returned, and my husband said she had most probaly 
gone and joined other pigeons. On going to the gaol afterwards, though, what 
was his surprise to see Miss Jinkers in his office strutting about, with 
the gaolers and warders gazing at her in bewilerment. She had been there the 
day before for the first time, and it was very wonderful her remembering the 
place. The distance of the gaol from the race-course is about a mile and a-half. 
Our dogs are fed at tea-time, and one dog we had-—Chappie—used to come 
regularly to the club after he had had hisdinner. One evening he turne] up while 
we were playing tennis, and what was our surprise to see Jinkers with 
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him. She strutted about a while, and as soon as it begea to get dusk she was 
off like a streak of light through an avenue of large trees in front of the club, 
straight home. After this she used to accompany old Chappie very often, 
and if she saw any of the men walking to the club would fly on their shoulders 
and get a lift. After little Pincher died, she transferred her affections to 
Granny, a large rampur hound, whose back—or rather neck—she is on 
in the photograph. It is very funny to see her with this big dog ; she has most 
exciting hunts for the ‘‘real chamois” (Mark Twain) She sits on 
Granny’s back as the latter is lying down, and captures one ‘‘ chamois,” 
which she deposits on the verandah floor. This same animal jumps back, and 
is promptly seized again and put on the floor, and affords no end of sport to 
Jinkers, who is under the delusion, I suppose, she is making no. end of a 
‘““bag.” Music seems to have great charms for Jinkers, and if I play 
the piano she is really quite a nuisance. She settles on the keys, and if I p'ay 
softly she sits down and goes to sleep, but if I play at all loudly she regularly 
worries the hand nearest her, getting hold of it on top, and worrying it as 
a dos would a mouse. If she is not to be found, and is in the garden or 
elsewher., the surest way of finding her is to play a few bars on the piano, 
which aiways brings her in. She is a very handsome bird, being roan in the 
body with a very light lilac—almost white—tail, but her breast seems to have 
all the colours of the rainbow in it, purple-and green tints predominating, and 
when she is in the sun these colours show up so, and the sheen on her breast is 
very beautiful. I must say in appearance she is not an uncommon bird, and in 
driving through villages I have very often seen pigeons exacily like her. What 
seems to me so very extraordinary about her is her utterly ignoring her own 
kind and being so happy with us and the dogs. As an instance of this, a man 
here, a friend of ours, found a winged pigeon—evidently shot by some native— 
behind his bungalow; knowing both my husband and myself to be fond of animals, 
he brought it over, and we kept the little thing until its wing got quite well, 
and sent it back to him. Now Jinkers used to see it every day, but she 
took not the slightest notice of it, whereas if it had been a dog she would have 
been restless until she had made friends with it. Now, dear Mr. Editor, all I 
have written about the little bird may seem exaggerated, but it is absolutely true, 
and she is well known to everybody in this station. Visitors here have seen and 
been very surprised at her performances, and wien I hear from any of our 
{frienis who have been to us on a visit—some of them over two years ago— 
they never forget to send their respects to Jinkers.—KABUTA, Purulia. 





CEDAR TREE UNHEALTHY. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I have a fine cedar tree on my lawn which shows signs of bad health this 
summer—looking dark and brown, and with very little fresh green growth upon 
it. Can you give me any adyice as to how to treat it >—E..C. WEpGwoop. 

[Once very large trees get unhealthy, often little can be done to restore 
their vigour. Perhaps it is dying from natural causes, but there will be no 
harm in digging a trench around it, not injuring the roots more than you can 
help, and giving fresh soil, good loam and well-decayed manure, and heavy 
waterings. The roots may have got into some bad soil, but we attribute its 
decay to old age. We can suggest no other method of treatment.—ED.] 
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